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INTRODUCTION  FOR  RADIO  AN] 


R02IANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTL 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five-minute  talks 
to  be  given  every  Thursday  evening  at  this  sane  time  by 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  Coast-to- 
Coast  network  of  the  Canadian  Radio  Commission.   In  this 
series,  which  vail  be  continued  until  the  end  of  next 
April,  an  outline  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  vdll  be  given. 


Talk  No.  1  -  Introduction, 
Ottawa,  October  4,  1934. 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
talk  No.  1. 


Romance!  Without  it,  life  in  this  fast-moving  age  would 
certainly  be  dull  and  uninteresting.   Not  merely  such  romance  as 
is  suggested  by  some  of  the  leading  luminaries  of  the  silver  screen, 
nor  the  brand  of  romance  of  the  days  of  so-called  chivalry,  when 
the  gartered  and  cockaded  gallant  injected  himself  into  many  a  duel 
over  his  erstwhile  lady  fair. 

No:  As  the  poet  tells  us,  there  is  romance  in  the  building 
of  a  barn,  in  the  green-sward  and  growing  grain,  in  the  very  twist 
of  a  pig's  tail  and  the  turn  of  a  cow's  horn.   For  this  parent  of 
golden  dreams,  as  Byr0n  has  described  romance,  is  to  be  found  in 
Practically  every  condition  of  human  life  and  activity.   Even  fruit 
and  vegetables  have  their  moments.   Certainly  there  is  something 
very  far  removed  from  the  commonplace  in  the  development  of  the 
great  wheat-producing  areas  of  Western  Canada,  a  development  that 
caused  the  greatest  railway  system  in  the  world  to  be  constructed, 
that  developed  the  greatest  island  ports,  and  earned  for  Canada 
the  title  of  "The  granary  of  the  Empire". 

For  the  next  30  weeks  Hon.  Robert  Weir,  Dominion  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  has  arranged  through  the  courtesy  and  co-operation  of 
the  Canadian  Radio  Commission  to  have  a  five-minute  talk  given  each 
Thursday  evening  at  this  time  over  a  Coast-to-Coast  network  on  some 
Phase  of  the  work  or  service  the  Department  extends  both  to  the 
Producer  and  the  consumer.   It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  to  educate 
those  who  follow  these  talks  with  us,  so  much  as  to  interest  themj 

0  give,  as  it  were,  in  a  popular  way,  some  idea  as  to  the  relation 
of  certain  phases  of  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  to  the 
general  public.   These  talks  will  deal  with  eggs,  poultry,  fruit, 

anned  goods,  dairy  products}  the  inspection  and  grading  of  meats; 
Pure  seed  for  the  farm  and  garden;  the  beneficial  work  of  the 
entomologists;  boys'  and  girls'  farm  clubs;  what  Canada  has  done  in 
Producing  incomparable  varieties  of  grain;  and  other  subjects,  all 
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of  which  have  a  relation  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  every  Canadian. 

The  work  of  the  Dominion  Depart]nent  of  Agriculture  ±n  CQ_ 
operation  with  the  provincial  departments  and  other  related 
organizations,  has  for  many  years  been  conducted  on  the  broad  basis 
of  service  to  the  farmer,  the  consumer,  and  the  industry.   Modern 
agriculture  is  now  a  highly  diversified  industry  vastly  different 
from  the  industry  the  early  pikers  knew.   It  has  been  revolutionised 
by  improved  methods,  improved  implements  and  materials  and  the 
application  of  practical  science. 

Agricultural  progress  in  Canada  has  not,  however,  been 
aerely  by  the  expansion  of  crop  acreages  and  production,  nor  by  the 
increase  of  live  stock.   Improvement  in  the  methods  of  production 
and  decreasing  the  cost  by  attaining,  through  experiment  and 
research,  commodities  of  the  best  quality,  have  been  even  more 
important.   The  introduction  of  such  standards  as  will  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  the  domestic  and  export  markets,  ha*  also  been 
a  significant  feature.   Many  of  the  products  of  the  field,  of  the 
garden  and  of  the  orchard  of  this  country  are  among  the  very  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

Down  through  the  generations  since  de  Monts  and  Hebert  began 
what  is  now  the  most  important  of  all  Canada's  industries,  for 
agriculture  today  supports  nearly  five  million  persons  in  Canada 
irectly  and  many  more  indirectly,  it  has  been, and  still  is,  the 
m°st  essential  of  the  Dominion's  industrie».   Food  is  the  chief  need 

iife,  and  the  principal  concern  of  agriculture  is  the  production 
and  marketing  of  foodstuffs. 

No  activities  of  the  Government  seriice  of  Canada  touch  so 
intimately  or  so  vitally  the  life,  the  health,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  people  as  those  of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Departments  of 
griculture  and  the  associated  organizations  and  institutions,  such  as 
e  agricultural  colleges  and  schools. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  talks 
be  given  each  Thursday  evening.   A  copy  of  each  talk  will  be  sent 
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on  request,  by  writing  to  the  Publicity  Branch,  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  and  any  observations  you  may  care  to  make 
will  be  appreciated. 

*e  shall  continue  this  series  next  Thursday  evening  at 
this  same  time  by  inviting  you  to  come  with  us  for  a  walk  "Down 
the  Garden  and  Orchard  Paths". 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TAIK  NO.  2 

DOWN  THE  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  PATHS 
CIEAH  UP  TO  REDUCE  INSECT  OUTBREAKS 

The  care  and  development  of  a  successful  garden  is  one  of  tlie  most 

enjoyable,  permanent  and  satisfying  hobbies  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 

one.  No  Canadian  heme  is  considered  to  be  complete  unless  it  has  one  -  be 

it  flower  garden,  vegetable  garden  or  a  combination  of  both.  And  no  garden, 

on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  complete  without  its  insects  to  plague  the 

gardener  and  devour  the  plants.  Thus  in  thousands  of  Canadian  hemes  with  the 

little  wife  well  willed  and  a  little  land  well  tilled  among  the  most  annoying 

and  destructive  flies  in  the  domestic  ointment,  at  least  in  the  summer,  are 

the  insects  in  the  garden.  It  is,  therefore,  concerning  these,  and  to  the 

protection  of  the  plants  on  the  little  bits  of  land  well  tilled,  we  would  call 

your  attention  for  a  few  minutes • 

Ike  recollection  of  the  pleasures  and  disappointments  of  the  gardening 

season  Just  passed  may  still  be  clearly  in  mind  and  should  serve  as  a  stimulant 

0  secure  more  perfect  results  next  year,  Ike  simplest  and  most  direct  method 

°~  Protection  against  insects  in  any  garden  is  to  be  found  in  the  careful  garden 
clean-up. 

The  insects  attacking  the  garden  plants  must  survive  the  winter  and  they 
0  *ki»r  by  preference,  in  or  about  the  garden.  They   occur,  in  various  stages 
of  developnieirt  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the  insect,  in  the  cultivated 
Plant  or  weed  refuse,  in  the  soil,  in  the  piles  of  leaves  or  grassy  head  lands, 
op  evsa  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  fencing,  garden  seats  and  trellis  work. 
Ia  fact  any  spot  in  the  garden  may  be  serving  as  the  winter  quarters  for  insects 
°*  one  kind  or  another.  If  they  remain  undisturbed  for  the  autumn  and  winter, 
svery  encouragement  is  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  outbreak 
aext  year.  Therefore,  every  gardener  who  wishes  to  protect  his  plants  from 
i&sects  should  keep  this  in  Blind  and  do  the  major  part  of  his  insect  control 
work  in  the  autumn  with  rake,  fire  and  spade. 
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Aithough  it  is  much  better  to  carry  on  the  cleaning  up  process  as 
a  continuous  one  throughout  the  season  the  last  two  weeks  of  October 
provide  the  most  effective  period  to  get  the  maximum  effect  from  the 
minimum  of  labour*  The  insects  by  then  have  practically  ceased  their 
activity  for  the  year  and  are  in  their  winter  quarters •  In  this  cool 
weather  there  is  an  assurance  that  if  disturbed  they  will  not  be  able 
again  to  seek  out  favourable  locations  and  most  of  them  will  perish  before 
next  spring* 

The  garden  clean-up  is  a  relatively  simple  task.  The  whole  area  should 
be  raked  clean  and  all  cultivated  plant  refuse  and  fallen  leaves,  as  well  as 
all  weeds  and  fallen  fruit  should  be  gathered  and  burned  or  composted  with 
soil*  The  soil  should  be  ploughed  or  spaded  deeply  and  left  as  rough  as 
possible*  Hie  grassy  borders  of  the  plot  should  be  burned  over,  the  fence 
corners  cleaned  out  and  if  possible  the  weeds  and  refuse  in  the  neighbouring 
lot  should  also  be  disposed  of  to  prevent  cutworms  and  stalk  borers  migrating 
Into  the  garden  in  the  spring*  And  finally,  ridiculous  as  the  operation  may 
appear,  wooden  fences,  arbours  and  trellises  should  be  brushed  down  with  a 
corn  broom. 

If  you  want  a  garden  comparatively  free  from  insect  pests  we  know  of 
ao  more  effective  way  to  accomplish  this  than  to  follow  the  methods  for 
insect  control  we  have  briefly  outlined*  The  Entomological  Branch  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  is  at  your  service  and  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  place  at  your  disposal  its  fund  of  information  in 
solving  any  particular  insect  problem  you  may  have. 

The  next  talk  In  this  series  will  be  "Fine  Feeds  Make  Fine  Birds  - 
^e  Art  of  Producing  the  Best  Poultry"  and  will  be  given  at  this  same  time 
next  Thursday  evening* 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TALK  NO.  3 

FINE  FEEDS  MATE  FINE  BIRDS  - 
THE  ART  OF  PRODUCING  THE  BEST  POULTRY 

There  is  nothing  more  delectable  as  the  principal  course  on  the  dinner 
menu  than  good  poultry.  The  producer  and  the  consumer  both  should  realize  that 
it  is  poor  business  to  sell  or  buy  poultry  that  is  thin  in  flesh.  To  sell  a 
bird  not  properly  finished  does  not  pay  the  producer  for  he  misses  his  best 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit  and  it  is  false  economy  for  the  consumer  to  buy 
such  a  bird  even  though  the  price  per  pound  may  be  lower  for  he  gets  too  little 
flesh  and  too  much  waste  for  what  he  pays. 

Take  the  two  cases  briefly.  First,  that  of  the  buyer  or  consumer.  There 
are  two  main  differences  in  the  eating  of  the  thin  bird  and  the  fleshed  bird.  - 
One  is  the  increased  proportion  of  edible  meat  that  the  fat  bird  has  over  the 
thin  bird  and  the  other  is  the  quality  of  that  flesh.  An  ordinary  thin  or  range 
bird  at  10  cents  a  pound  is  dearer  than  a  well  fleshed  bird  at  15  cents,  simply 
because  the  difference  in  weight  that  the  fleshed  bird  has  is  made  up  of  flesh 
almost  entirely,  the  waste,  such  as  bones,  head  and  feet,  are  practically  the 
same  whether  thin  or  fleshed.  Also  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh 
is  most  marked  -  what  flesh  there  is  on  the  thin  bird  is  tough  and  dry,  and  what 
little  oil  or  juice  there  may  be  has  a  tendency  to  dry  out  in  cooking. 

But  what  about  the  producer?  For  some  unknown  reason  he  is  rather  too 
billing  to  market  his  poultry  without  finishing  it  and  the  consumer  too  often 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter,  for  there  is  not  enough  of  the  quality  product  to 
go  around.  The  producer  is  working  against  his  own  best  interests  every  time 
he  markets  an  unfinished  bird,  for  by  so  doing  he  fails  to  get  out  of  his  work 
the  profit  that  is  there  for  him.  It  is  this  last  pound  or  two  that  is  the 
cheapest  to  produce. 

At  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  takes 
*§  pounds  of  mixed  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  chicken.  With  grain  at  one  cent 
a  pound,  therefore  the  extra  pound  of  flesh  is  developed  at  a  cost  of  about  five 
cents  counting  the  milk  that  is  used,  and  this  extra  five  cents  means  frcm  two 
to  five  cents  a  pound  more  for  the  whole  bird. 
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Incidentally  the  feeding  of  mixed  grain  to  poultry  provides  a  good 
market  for  coarse  grains.  In  recent  years  mixed  grain  has  sold  as  low  as  50 
cents  per  100  pounds  at  the  elevators.  Had  this  grain  been  fed  to  chickens  of 
good  type  and  the  chickens  sold  at  even  10  cents  per  pound,  100  pounds  of  grain 
instead  of  bringing  the  farmer  50  cants  at  the  elevator  would  have  brought  him 
over  $£.00  per  cwt.  through  the  fat  chicken  route. 

The  place  for  this  extra  feeding  is  before  the  birds  leave  the  hands  of  the 
producer.  The  lack  of  quality  in  much  of  Canada's  dressed  poultry  is  one  reason 
nhy  Canadians  are  comparatively  small  eaters  of  poultry,  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption being  about  10  pounds  as  against  18  pounds  in  the  United  States.  The 
sooner  producers  are  convinced  that  selling  thin  birds  is  false  economy  the 
sooner  better  market  conditions  will  prevail. 

Producers  are  urged  to  study  the  market  requirements  for  poultry  by  reading 
available  literature  on  the  subject.  Information  in  this  connection  can  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  Publications  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  or  to  any  Dominion  Experimental  Faanm. 

This  is  the  third  talk  in  this  series.  The  next  will  be  Hallowe'en  Apples 
to  which  you  are  invited  to  listen  in  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening. 


mmmm  am  vmuam  nr  aojhcultq« 


Hal  low 'en  ipplee  Is  the  title  of  this  ereoisg's  talk, 
the  fourta  of  the  series  of  f iw-alaate  talks  to  be  civea  every 
Shnrsaey  eveais$  «t  this  saste  ti«e  by  the  -Dope  r  tan  eat  of 
Agrieulture  over  the  Geest»to-Ceeet  network  of  the  Csaafiias  ttseio 
Ceettlaalezu     la  tola  aeries,  vftieh  tlU  be  continued  until   the 
eo4  of  ssjct  4a*U,  «&  osuioe  of  eoae  of  the  principal  activities 
of  the  Ssosftasat  eill  he  fives* 


IsIS  MO.  4  -  fttUAKBHsl  ilHsl 
OTSAMAt   QGfQBSh  £*•  19M« 
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Aftor  aaaaor  aoxt  wadaooday,  ofclldroa  U  Coaoda,   aa  la 
other  ooaatrlee,    *11A  oeaaiao  to  ttlekitli  tao  foaat  af 
aaUaaa*aa  olta  «U  lto  aaw  «a»oo  aad  ilMUimi  prmoao. 
Saoaga  now  aaova  oo  liuio  eloo  taaa  taa  avo  of  toe  .christian 
fevUvol,  All  salata'  lay*  Haiioaatoa  perpetuate©  ouatoas  loaf 
aata~dotlae  CarlwUoalty.     Oa  taa  Itatldio  aajroaaaleo  laid  aaaa 
HUU  taaaoaslvlat  far  taa  hornet  aaae  «refted  aaaa  af  tea 
aaaaaatealotlaa  of  tao  aaaaa  festive  i  la  aaaaa*  of  raaaat, 
Qaddaee  of  fruit  aa4  §a«daaat  aeid  aaeut  tao  flaot  of  D  ore  at  or, 
la  oaloa  epaloa  aad  autw,  vopffeeootlag  too  wlater  store  of 
fruit t,  pleyed  aa  iaportsat  pari*    faa  apart  of  *ap?l*»daoalaf*** 
ati**ptla«*  to  oalaa  sltfc  taa  taoib  aa  applo  floating  la  o  too  of 
water  ••  ead  other  alallar  gooes •  «U  aara  sa  aaaiaat  orl«la« 

aa  the  Mao  af  op,  les  la  HeUooo'eft  festivities  aatea  aaaa 
to  oerly  history,  aa  aaaa    tao  epple  loduetry  la  Oaaaaa  data  took 
*a  tao  early  »laaaa#  day  a  af  this  aaaatiy*    iiietary  raaarde  too 
oetetUehneat  af  epple  aaA  poor  oroasrds  la  taa  first  oatttaaaaia 
la  Hova  aaatla  ovor  tarea  aaaared  yoera  04©  a/  freae*  eettlore, 
••*  taa  load  aada  faaoaa  ay  I*a*f aliao  la  ale  issoortoi  aoaa, 
**»aagaUaa<*.  aaaaly,  %aa  Aaaapolla  vol  lay,  tea  for  aaay 
•aaaratiaaa  aaaa  aao  Pt  taa  a*et  oidaly  aaaaa  apple  praduoiag 
aootlaaa  la  iiorta  Aaeriee. 

la  tao  pjovlaaa  of  «aetea  thore  aro  reaorde  af  epploe 
avooiag  three  aaaared  peers  ago*    *«  Oatario  tao  first  epple  tree© 
*•*©  pleated  aaoat  1T60#  aad  la  aritlah  Colaatle  aooat  1*60. 

faa  Caaadiaa  ellaete  la  ooll  oultod  to  tao  predaetlaa  af 
**€•  taelity  epploe,  aad  taa  industry,  orlglaslly  iateadod  to 
rrovlde  epple  oldor  oad  vlaogar  for  hoaa  eoaauaptioa  hee 
^•▼©lopea  ta  aaaa  aa  aateat  that  aaa  Oaaaoiaa  epploe  f  lad  their 

way  into  many  countries.      Of  the  1933  cr  ^proximately  2i 

miHions  of  barrels  were  exported. 
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la  the  •arty  days  or  apple  grewlag  ia  Caaace  little  attention 
**a  pale  to  varieties;  apple  a  warn  Just  apple a.     improvement  la 
trsnsportstioa  aad  storage  facilities,  toe  development  ox  export  and 
hoao  aaraeta,  sad  more  *ooeledge  gained  of  the  market  deaaad,  node 
***sseary  experimental  aa4  research  work,     there  ara  sow  ia  Coaade 
€»oa  varietiee  of  apple*  with  xeepiag  equalities  which  enable  them  to 
*•  stared  and  available  for  eoaeamotlon  throughout  yaeotleoily  too 
••tiro  /ear. 

fa*  Jruit  aad  Joney  Act  aaa  the  xegulatloas  proscribe  tae 
a*edo  for  apple*  shea  aarxoted.     fiat  only  la  the  proouotioa  of  aaa 
and  better  varieties  do  Somlnloa  aad  provincial  agricultural 
authorities  soak  to  provide  better  fruit  for  a  dlsorialastlag  public 
*s*sto,  oat  ia  taa  packing,  grading,  transportation,  aad  oalo  of 
•ppleo  every  effort  ia  made  to  assist  taa  growar  la  placing  before 
*as  consumer  aa  attractive  aad  delectable  fruit.     Utile  coder  modern 
•ooaiag  oaadlUoao  ia  the  average  home  there  amy  to  iasaffioleot  cold 
•torage  space  for  o  unit  such  aa  a  barrel,  yet  tao  oaallar  aalto  each 
**  tao  bo*,  hamper,  or  basket,  are  quite  auitable  to  store,     uait 
sarchaae  ia  odviaod  as  tao  coyer  ia  assured  of  «  uolforsly  graded 
***doatt  ood  the  ooet  la  much  lose  than  where  oaallar  questmen  ore 
P^rahaeod.     2aere  eoald  certainly  bo,  lor  health  aad  enjoyment,  a 
■ttoh  larger  eoaaaapUoa  of  apples  oaoag  Canes ieoa,  »t»  the  fruit 
•room  ia  their  oaa  country  is  unexcelled  la  the  world* 

*ith  a  kaosledce  of  the  varieties  suited  to   too  season, 
•easaasrs  who  insist  oa  these  varlstlsa  sill  obtain  tao  greatest 
▼•auo  for  their  outlay  aaa  their  great as t  satisfaction  in  tao 
*ajoyaeat  oi  this  fruit.     She  asaes  of  the  vsrlettee  soot  salted  to 
*a*  ooaaoa  should  bo  learned  by  everybody.     Hoeaosto  for  aad  detailed 
Information  oa  this  subject,    so  sell  ss  oa  the  oaoa,  ooasoa,  grading, 
peexlag  aad  atorlag,  will  receive  proapt  attentloa  by  the  Somlnloa 
-» psr  tmeat  of  Agriculture  la  Ottawa. 

She  aoat  tsix  la  this  series  will  ho  the  Nutritional  value 
°*  £*lry  Products,  to  which  yoa  are  oorclnlly  lavlted  to  iietoa  at 
hia  oaoa  time  aext  ihuroday  evening. 
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THE  NUTHITI  .DUCTS 


Due  to  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  in  recent  years 
regarding  the  close  relationship  of  well-balanced,  adequate  meals 
to  bodily  health,  the  old  adage  "one  must  eat  to  live11  has  been 
superseded  by  the  modern  version  "one  must  eat  enough  of  the 
right  foods  to  live  in  good  health" • 

;ie  highly  nutritive  foods  dairy  products  which 
include  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  ice  cream  hold  a  prominent  place, 
and  although  certain  food  properties  are  common  to  all,  it  ij$fc* 
well,  from  a  nutritional  standpoint,  to  consider  each  product 

separately. 

-ilk  -  the  food  for  which  there  is  no  substitute  - 
furnishes  more  to  the  body  than  any  other  single  item  in  the  diet. 
Its  proteins  (or  body-building  material)  are  of  the  highest 
quality;  its  fat  is  easily  digested;  it  is  the  best  source  of 
calcium  (lime)  and  also  contains  a  liberal  amount  of  phosphorus  - 
the  two  minerals  so  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  bones  and 
teeth.   In  addition,  milk  contains  several  of  the  vitsmins  known 
to  play  a  part  in  normal  health  and  growth  and  also,  because  of 
its  fat  and  sugar  content,  is  important  as  an  energy  producer, 

,ilth  and  nutritional  authorities  agreeing  that  milk  is 
the  most  indispensable  food  for  the  growing  child,  recommend  a 
quart  for  each  child  every  day  and  advise  a  pint  for  an  adult. 
How  much  are  we  usin    Phe  latest  estimated  figures  indicate  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  Canada  is  not  more  than  one 
pint  which  means  that  some,  yes  many,  are  going  short.   For  human 
nutrition  mil     an  incomparable  food^  a-JrA*e-*e3r^nr^^    "Which" 
wHrl  promoto  normal  growth  Ada-efeHrdren  ariflThable aaults~16 "en^oy^ 

a  longep  lease  q£   hrn  It.  hie* '■***»»■ 

^  a  few  words  about  cheese.   To  f u lly ■  ay p inn •  I ffi  Aj^ t he 

— °fe^se:v  jj.Ke  milk,  is  an  economical,  healthful  food.   Its  high 
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*ood  value  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
cheese  contains  full,,     i    ;>rotein,  calcium  and  uhasDjiorus^as  a 
gallon  of  whole  milk. A  llany   people  raise  q  question  about  the  ^^^/^^ 
U1gestibility  of  cheese,  but  if  this  concentrated  food  is  eaten  in 
father  small  amounts  at     ..me,  served  with  bulky  foods  and 
thoroughly  chewed  cheese  is  well      ted.    he  method  of  cooking 
also  affects  its  digestibility  -  Cheese  should  be  grated,  mixed 
well  with  the  other  ingredients  and  cooked  at  a  moderate  temperature 
50r  Q  rather  short  time  -  so^         .  otein  will  Apt  be  toughened. 
iknd  -'yet  ^otilS£>^-l^y  product./^aT Butter.  It  is-  not  hard  to 
understand  why  butter  is  put  on  the  table  three  times  a  day  or  why 
"the  woman  who  prides  herself  in  her  cooking  prefers  it  to  other,  fats 
f°r  its  delicious  flavour  appeals  to  every  one.   There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  nutritive  qualities  of  butter  were 
valued  as  highly  as  its  flavour,  this  wholesome  food  would  be  used 
even  more  liberally  in  Cana.         .   Iu  addl  llun  lir  trclll^1  H' 
-^iiU^ht'ML^a  eiiuxfejf  pi»uufaU3erv,  gutter  contains  vitamins  which  place 
xt  first  among  fats. 

Cream  from  which  butter  is  made,  and  ice  cream  are  likewise 
important  not  only  for  their  palatability ,  but  for  their  contribution 
to  health.   Few  people  need  to.be  coaxed  to  eat  ice  cream  for  its 
smooth  texture  and  delicious  flavcfurfap/eal  to  young  and  old.   TaKing 
into  consideration,  in  addition,  the  food  value  or  cream  and  other 
ingredients  used  in  its  manufacture,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
ice  cream  rightly  deserves  to  become  our  national  dessert. 

The  next  talic  in  this  series  will  be  -  The  Milky  V/ay  -  What 
Clean  A     Production  Means  -  to  which  you  are  invited  to  listen  at 
.    &a  sam*  time  next  Thursday  evening.  &^    4     ^^    &JlL  c^ 
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THE  MILKY  AY 
(WHAT  CLEAN  MILK  PRODUCTION  UK/fflS) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  milk  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  human 
foods,  the  importance  of  clean  milk  production  can  hardly  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  Generally  speaking,  consumers  in  Canada  demand  milk  of  a  very  high 
standard  of  cleanliness.  How  many  consumers,  however,  have  ever  given  a 
bought  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  production  of  clean  milk  down  on  the 
farm? 

Clean  milk  may  be  defined  as  milk  that  is  free  from  dirt  and 
foreign  matter,  containing  comparatively  few  bacteria  and  certainly  none  of  a 
^8 ease-producing  nature*   The  first  essential  in  producing  milk  of  such  a 
standard  is  to  have  healthy  cows.  They  muwt  be  free  from  tuberculosis, 
anthrax  and  other  contagious  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject  and  which 
effect  the  milk  indirectly.  In  addition,  the  udders  of  the  cows  must  be  free  from 
such  diseases  as  mastitis  and  cow  pox  which  directly  infect  the  milk  with 
^cteria.   Tests  have  to  be  applied  frequently  to  determine  the  diseased  cows 
^d  eliminate  them  from  the  herds,  usually  at  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
farmers • 

Next  to  h  althy  cattle  come  the  twin  factors  of  clean  cattle  and 
°lsan  barns.   In  summer  time,  these  are  comparatively  simple  mutters  as  the 
00WB  are  washed  by  the  frequent  showers  and  have  clean  fields  on  which  to  lie. 
Uring  the  seven  months  in  which  dairy  cattle  have  to  be  stabled,  however, 
cleanline8B  is  a  big  problem.  Warm,  well-lignted,  sanitary  barns  must  be  con- 
ducted and  these  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Proper  ventilation  must 
be  Provided,  otherwise  the  cows  will  be  unhealthy  and  the  warm,  freshly-drawn 
milic  will  absorb  barn  odours.  Stables  must  be  cleaned  twice  daily,  cows  must 

dipped  and  brushed  regularly  and  they  must  have  their  udders  a, id  teats 
wa8hed  before  each  milking.  Clean  bedding,  free  from  dust,  put  down  before 
milking,  and  plenty  of  good,  clean  food,  free  from  mustiness,  served  after 
milking,  are  prime  essentials. 

Milking  cows  by  hand  is  an  art  and  clean  hand  milking  is  a  fine 
***>  involving  a  high  degree  of  healthiness  and  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
^Iker.  Machine  milking  is  a  science,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  physics  of 
°ctric  motors,  internal  combustion  engines  and  vacuum  pumps.  In  addition, 
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**  i«  necessary  to  have  taken  a  minor  course  in  the  art  of  hand  milking,  the 
latter  for  use  when  the  transformer  bums  out,  the  gas  runs  low  or  a  gasket 
Pops. 

Clean  milk  production  requires  clean  utensils  as  poorly  washed 
^ensils  form  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk. 

Clean  milk  must  be  rapidly  cooled  if  the  number  of  bacteria  is  to 
**  kept  down.  This  means  the  harvesting  of  large  quantities  of  natural  ice 
the  winter  months  at  a  time  when  there  is  plenty  of  other  work  on  the 
dairy  farm.  The  latest  alternative  is  the  installation  of  comparatively  expensive 
electric  refrigeration. 

Finally, the  milk  must  be  promptly  delivered  to  the  distributor. 
Thi«  involves  turning  out  at  anywhere  from  4.00  to  6.00  a.m.  on  a  cold  and  frosty 

^rning  in  order  that  the  cows  may  be  milked,  the  milk  cooled  and  delivered  to 
the  earl;  morning  train,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  city  and  be  bottled  for  deliveiy 
,and  °onsumption  the  following  day. 

The  foregoing  brief  resume  of  the  factors  involved  in  clean  milk 
Production  on  the  farm  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  "Milky  way"  is  no 
sinecure  for  the  farmer.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  an  adequate  share  of  every 
°llar  the  consumer  spends  along  the  "milky  way". 

Hay  we  remind  you  that  National  Cheese  Week,  which  is  endorsed 
y  the  dominion  and  Provincial  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  will  be  held  from 
N°v©mber  loth  to  17th.  Canadian  cheese  is  not  equalled  in  quality  by  any  other 
country. 

The  next  talk  in  this  series  will  be  *Boysf  and  Girls1  Farm  Clubsw. 
CoPies  of  each  talk  may  be  obtained  by  writin,  to  the  Publicity  Branch, 
Pinion  Depart/ient  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


u&mwGsim  fo&       0  aksoosca* 


Mm  Bituaams  zx  AG*icr 


«*•  title  of  taia  OYaaias'a  t«l*  *»  rtBoy»» 
and  Girls'  Fara  CHtb*».     It  It  taa  aarenta  ia  taa 
aeriea  to  be  givea  every  fbareaay  arealag  at  taia 
eaae  tl«e  by  taa  Uoaiaioo  Baparteaat  of  Agrioeltara 
over  taa  Coast- no-Coaat  aetwor*  of  the  Caaaciaa 
aetaio  Cooaieaioa. 


UUC  HO.   f  -  "B01S*  AlED  OWLS*   ?***  CJLBI5« 
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the  aatioaal  orgaai*atioaa  iimmtrt  wit  a  Cased  isa 
•drieultttrw  the  ao/»«  sad  Girls*  Jars  tiube  with  24,000  aoabere  aey 
■saarsdlf  be  listed  eaoag  the  eotit  eaeourafciae  and  hopeful. 

Hi  ■flfw at  *o*  started  twenty-aae  years  o£o  for  tbs  purpose 
OX  devsiopiog  asjoag  the  /ouag  people  ia  tie  rural  districts  of  the 
Sos^Aioa  o  practical  interest  is  fam  sors  sad  to  provide  o 
*******  of  agricultural  educe  t  ion  to  those  unable  to  of  toss  schools 
•V  eclisges  of  agriculture.     She  ausber  of  toe  close  sad  their 
•saaorsaip  *svs  grows  steadily  ia  the  tweaty~oae  years  to  s  degree 
be/oad  to*  soot  wasgutne  expeetetloo*  of  too  original  promoters, 
*■•  £e»00©  007s  sad  girls  eareiled  ia  the  clubs  ere  so*  wortlag 
**asr  a  variety  of  projects  whieh  iaeludee  sll  olsseoe  of  lies  stock, 
**K*trjr,  field  crops,  horticulture,  ead  for  giria,  hoao  economic*. 
**  the  aaitsd  States  enrolment  ia  tors  sad  girls  fax*  olohs  haowo  ss 
%u  club*  totals  over  »0u,000.     iimiisr  olube  ere  established  is  the 
«ritieh  Isles,  «ustrelle,  hew  Iceland  sad  other  countries,  whore,  ee 
°*  this  side  of  the  world,   the/  preeage  sdveaeemsat  ia  sound 
*trioultorel  practises  sad  s  foree  for  shersster  buildiag  esoag  the 
youth*  ia  rural  districts. 

leys*  sad  girls*  fara  dubs  have  been  very  eptly  dssorihed  es 
*  great  extaasioa  school  of  egri culture  is  which  the  subjeots  for 
•**dy  ore  the  cish  projects  sad  the  mptl*  arc  the  oarolled  slue 


She  feet  that  ossh  club  aeaher  aaat  ocrr/  oa  the  olub  project 
°*  the  hoao  fara  is  oas  of  the  aoot  iaportsnt  festors  underlying  the 
*tt*aeee  that  has  sees  achieved,     the  oluh  member  with  his  oalf,  pair 
°*  Pigs,  ehicJcoas*  scad  grain  plot,  or  whatever  the  project  cells 
***•  scTclopo  ea  enviable  pride  la  ownership,  la  achievement ,  eat 
*  ****  aad  health/  intereet  ia  the  project,   la  the  fata  cad  ia  the 
•"•await*.     ?»•  haspiag  of  aooooats  aad  records,  which  is  dommaded 
•*•*»  member,  the  possibility  of  eotiag  as  sa  officer  of  the  clue 
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°*  *«  •heiraefi  «t  aoetiege,   tb*  opportunity  to  prepare  end  preeeat 
****r***  of  giving  neaoutitreti oae  of  *oe»  phase  of  »orJc#  the  giving 
of  **«!  reeaoaa  in  judging  eoasetltioae  end  Mo  aorhiag  together 
*i*a  other  young  people  of  the  aeaaaaity  all  ooaetltttte  a  brood  -nil 
▼•laabie  training  for  future  eitlteaehip. 

**•  &a*ialoa  end  ?reviaeial  £epertaeata  of  Igriaaltare  iaelude 
•*ub  wo^it  ia  their  exteaaloa  progiaaeee,  aad  eobetentiel  eupport  hea 
Wa  tivea  in  ta*  fora  of  trip**  special  prisea,   trophleo  oad 
*«boiarehipe  by  ralleay  eompeaiec,  baaaa,   industrial  institutions, 
••Woe  elube,  exhibit ioa  euwoeiatl^ao,  agrioaiturel  bodice  of  verleoa 
UfliJ8»  »**  laterested  individual*,     thin  vide  recognition  of  too  value 
or  *he  work  these  elube  ore  doing  aey  ho  taken  00  evidence  of  their 
***it. 

la  Idol  the  Canadian  Cooaoil  oa  Boy«»  and  Cirle*  Club  :-ori  «aa 
toraaa,  sith  the  object  of  developing  aad  aaiataiaiag  a  oonatr active 
**Uooal  aluh  poliey.     ihe  aeabership  of  too  Council  iaeladee 
^maaateuvea  of  tao  Itoaiaioa  aad  Provincial  *epartacat*  of 
^*iaui.turo  aad  a  auaber  of  huaiacea  oiganlsatioas  that  are  interoatod 
U  too  natloaal  gronth  of  the  aeveaoat. 

there  are  ao*  throe  paaees  of  club  activity,  local,  iater-olab 
•*  Provincial,  oad  later-arovlaeial  or  aotloaal.     Co*  of  the 
****reeUag  features  of  the  *oyel   -inter  *air  to  00  hold  ia  Xornato 
**o*  Seveaber  Oat  to  iSth  oiil  be  the  aotloaal  Coatoote  of  too  hoy*' 
***  Sirle*  fara  Cluoo  ooadaoted  under  tao  direoUoa  of  the  Canadian 
Council  la  eaiob  tairty-oao  toaoa  of  too  aeabere  each,  aolooted  ia 
provincial  eliaiaatlea  eeateatc,  eiii  coapete  f*  Soalaloa 
****t*«a*alpa  ia  aia  of  the  aajor  live  a  too*  oad  field  erop  projects. 

tale  groelag  rural  youth  aovoaoat  proaiaea  evoa  greater 
**°**»la*  odaaatioaal  aad  oharootor  building  noeeibiliti#a  for  Canada. 

5Phe  aeat  tela  ia  thie  aeriea  will  be  •what  la  fieaa  to  /mww 
■•^eaoao  ileat  •  Seat  Xaeeeetioa  in  Cane  da" ,  and  will  be  gtvoa  ot  thio 
••*•  tiao  next  fbttreday  evealag.    May  aa  again  reaiad  yea  that  eoplee 
M  thooo  toiho  aa/  be  obtalaed  by  writing  to  the  i'ubliolty  area  oh. 
^"t*tt*°*  Sapertaeat  of  agriculture,  Ottaea. 
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1hat  is  done  to  assure  1holescmb  meat 
Canadian  meat  inspection 


That  romantic  and  colorful  personality,  Disraeli,  for  several  years 
Prl»»  Minister  of  Britain,  once  eagely  remarked  that  the  happiness  of  the 
N*tioa  depended  upon  health.  One  of  the  surest  nays  of  safeguarding  the 
P*blic  health  is  by  insisting  upon  a  hygienic  neat  supply,  one  that  is 
assuredly  sound  and  wholesome,  for  meat  is  one  of  the  staple  items  in  the 
normal  human  diet. 

Tne  Meat  Inspection  Serrice  administered  by  the  Health  of  Animals 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
a*  one  of  the  most  Titally  important  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Govera- 
aett*i  for  it  has  to  do  with  health  and  without  health  there  can  be  little 
happinesa.  This  ssrviee  functions  under  the  Meat  and  Canned  Foods  Act  with 
**»  supporting  regulations,  and  applies  to  interprovincial  and  export  shipments 
°*  meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  to  those  which  may  be  imported. 

The  object  of  the  meat  inspection  serrice  is  to  prevent  the  shipment  to 
°tber  countries  and  from  one  province  to  another  in  Canada  of  unwholesome  and 
otherwise  dangerous  meats;  to  ensure  that  the  preparation  and  handling  of  meats 
and  meat  food  products  conform  with  modern  sanitary  requirements;  to  prevent 
t«e  use  of  harmful  dyes  and  preservatives  and  chemicals,  to  enforce  correct 
***  honest  labelling,  and  to  ensure  that  the  meat  and  meat  food  products  are 
3°*md ,  wholesome  and  fit  for  human  consumption. 

No  meat,  or  meat  food  products,  can  be  shipped  out  of  a  province,  nor 
ou*  of  the  Dominion,  unless  and  until  those  handling  such  producte  have  fully 
•Plied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 

All  establishments  in  the  Dominion,  engaged  in  the  export  of  meats  and 
•sat  food  products,  irrespective  as  to  whether  this  trade  constitute,  the  major 
<*  minor  portion  of  their  business,  are  subject  to  the  operations  of  this  Act 
«*d  must  come  under  Federal  inspection  or  discontinue  in  this  trade. 

Inspection  is  not  granted  to  any  establishment  unless  the  plant  meets 
the  requirements  of  sanitation  in  regard  to  construction,  equipment 
■sintenance. 
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When  inspection  is  granted  the  entire  premises,  including  the  yards, 
Jte&s  and  stables,  are  placed  under  the  constant  supervision  of  officers  of  the 
Be*lth  of  Animals  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  actual  work  of  inspection  begins  the  moment  the  anlaals  enter  upon 
wxls  property  under  inspection.  The  first  examination  is  known  as  ante-mortem 
^pection.  The  animals  are  very  carefully  examined  by  veterinarians. 

If  no  evidence  of  disease  is  found  upon  slaughter,  the  carcass  is 
Emitted  to  pass  out  of  the  slaughtering  department,  and  Is  then  stamped 
Canada  Approved "  the  Dominion  Governments  Inspection  Legend,  which  is  the 
Grantee  of  freedom  from  disease  and  of  wholesome  food. 

The   completeness  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  inspection  staff  must  be 
8Sen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  plant 

Cthout  the  know  ledge,  consent  and  supervision  of  an  inspector;  the  same  control 
ing  exercised  continuously  throughout  every  portion  of  the  plant. 

The  claim,  therefore,  that  Canadian  Meat  Inspection  stands  second  to  none 
*h  the  world  is  well  supported.  The  Dominion  Government,  with  the  fullest 
Confidence  and  assurance,  places  its  official  mark  "Canada  Approved"  on  all  meats 
*&d  meat  food  products  leaving  Canada,  and  issues  the  official  government  certificate 
°*rtifylng  to  the  healthfulness  and  wholes oneness  of  the  product. 

While  the  Meat  Inspection  Service,  which  is  rendered  free  of  charge,  can 

ty  be  applied  under  the  provisions  of  the  2£eat  and  Canned  Foods  Act  to  establish- 
ts  engaged  in  the  export,  or  interprovinolal  trade,  these  establishments  also 
^pply  local  markets  with  "Canada  Approved"  meats.  Consumers  can,  therefore, 
Secure  these  marked  wholesome  meats  in  their  local  markets  and  receive  the 
^vantages  of  this  service. 

"Canada's  Best  In  Beef"  will  be  the  title  of  the  next  talk  in  this  series 
*&d  will  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening. 
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CANADA  *S   BEST  IN  BEEF 
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Do  you  Tfta*  good  beef  -  beef  that  is  tender,  juicy  and  of  fine 
flavour?  If  you  dof  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  learn  what  the  Dominiott 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  through  its  Beef  Grading  Service  to  make 
lt  easier  for  those  *o  enjoy  and  want  good  beef  to  be  certain  of  getting  it. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  person  to  be  a  judge  of  beef  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  quality  desired.  Tiie  judging  is  now  done  for 
you  under  Dominion  Government  supervision. 

For  several  years  the  two  top  grades  of  beef  have  been  branded  to 
identify  quality.  These  identifying  brands  are  placed  on  the  beef  in  the 
form  of  a  narrow  ribbon-like  mark  running  the  full  length  of  the  side.  When 
the  beef  is  cut  up  a  portion  of  this  brand  mark  appears  on  every  important 
cut  and  definitely  identifies  it  as  graded  or  quality  beef. 

There  are  five  principal  reasons  why  graded  beef  is  becoming  so 

Popular. 

first,  there  is  the  QJJALHY.  The  two  official  grades  represent  top 
quality  beef.  The  nGoodn  grade,  which  is  identified  by  a  blue  brand,  carries 
*he  moderate  amount  of  fat  necessary  to  protect  it  in  handling  anl  cooking  and 
to  render  it  tender,  juicy  and  of  good  flavour.  This  grade  is  in  demand  with 
those  who  desire  reasonably  good  eating  quality  without  undue  waste.  The 
"Choice"  grade,  identified  by  a  red  brand,  carries  a  little  more  fat  or 
*iaish  than  does  the  "Good*  grade.  The  choice  grade  appeals  to  those  who 
desire  the  very  highest  quality  obtainable  and  to  whcm  the  question  of  price 
^7  not  be  the  Aost  important  consideration. 

Second,  there  is  DEPENDABILITY.  When  graded  beef  is  purchased 
there  need  be  no  concern  as  to  whether  it  will  be  good.  You  are  practically 
Certain  of  getting  beef  of  good  eating  quality. 

Third,  there  is  CONVENIENCE.  If  you  are  purchasing  graded  beef  it 
*»  not  necessary  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  your  dealer  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  it.  Familiarity  with  the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
cuts  enables  you  to  order  beef  by  telephone  with  every  assurance  of  satisfaction. 
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JUat  ask  for  the  desired  cut  of  red  brand  or  blue  brand  beef.  The  portion 
°*  the  brand  mark  tfiich  appears  on  each  cut  when  it  is  deliTered  is  your 
^eguard  and  protection. 

Fourth,  there  are  the  advantages  of  HEAI2OTUU3ESS  AND  FREEDOM 
^RCM  DISEASE*  All  graded  beef  must  pass  Dominion  Government  inspection  for 
health  before  it  can  be  branded.  The  round  purple  health  inspection -stamp, 
w&ich  bears  the  words  nCanada  Approved"  t  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
ribbon-like  brand  marks  of  quality,  as  all  beef  which  has  been  pronounced 
^se  from  disease  is  not  necessarily  of  good  eating  quality. 

And,  Fifth,  there  is  the  all-important  question  of  VALDE.  The 
P**rchase  of  graded  beef  ensures  receiving  uniformly  good  beef  of  the  quality 
for  which  you  have  paid.  You  run  no  risk  of  substitution  or  misrepresentation. 
Graded  beef  is  the  product  of  well-bred  and  properly-fed  young  animals  of  the 
beat  beef  type.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  quality  beef  cannot  possibly  possess 
either  the  attractiveness  or  food  value  of  beef  that  has  been  properly  fed 
aad  finished.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  branded  beef,  ask  htm  to  get  it 
tor  you. 

The  popularity  of  beef,  however,  has  a  much  deeper  foundation  than 
simply  its  appeal  to  the  palate.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  man's 
Natural  fondness  for  meat  is  based  upon  a  sound  scientific  foundation,  as  meat 
*ot  only  contains  many  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  and 
^avelopnent  of  the  hTmftTI  body*  but  it  supplements  and  improves  to  a  great 
extent  the  value  of  many  of  the  nutrients  found  in  grains  and  vegetables. 
***t   is  a  very  valuable  source  of  protein,  ibieh  is  a  tissue  building  and 
^Pairing  food;  the  fat  furnishes  heat  and  energy;  and  the  mineral  salts,  such 
aa  iron  and  phosphorus,  as  well  as  the  vitamines,  contained  in  beef  are  in  a 
form  that  is  readily  assimilated. 

Further  infoimation  on  Graded  Beef,  also  a  coloured  chart  showing 
e  various  cuts,  and  a  valuable  booklet  on  the  choosing  and  cooking  of  beef, 
^y  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Publications  Branch,  Dominion  Department  of 
^iculture,  Ottawa. 

The  next  talk  in  this  series  entitled  "Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs" 
_    be  Siven  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening. 
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COMMERCIAL  FEEDING  STUFES 


You  may  not  be  a  farmer  or  a  feed  manufacturer,  yet  as  a  consumer  of 
^Ik,  butter,  eggs,  beef,  bacon,  dressed  poultry  and  other  animal  products 
you  have  an  indirect  interest  in  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  because  they 
kave  a  very  definite  influence  on  the  quality  of  these  foods. 

Scientists  in  animal  nutrition  recognize  this  fact  and  they  now  study 
uot  only  how  to  combine  feeds  to  secure  economical  production  but  also  how  to 
give  them  in  combination  in  order  to  produce  foods  that  are  healthful  and 
P&latable.  Practical  scientists  even  consider  the  ocular  appeal  of  certain 
foods,  for  it  is  surprising  the  extent  to  which  most  of  us  eat  with  our  eyes 
Nowadays.  And  so  we  find  these  scientists  consulting  with  the  chefs  in  large 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  with  the  vendors  of  foods  to  ascertain  consumers f 
tastes  and  preferences. 

In  order  to  balance  and  round  out  farm  grown  and  other  readily  available 
feeds  to  secure  the  desired  results,  many  and  varied  products  are  tested 
experimentally.  As  a  result  of  experiments  some  of  the  by-products  from 
manufacturing  which  were  regarded  as  of  little  value  or  even  worthless,  have 
came  to  be  recognized  as  highly  nutritious  foods.  Among  these  are  the  by- 
Products  from  the  manufacture  of  flour,  cornmeal,  soup  barley,  rolled  oats 
and  other  table  cereals,  also  the  rich  residues  after  oil  has  been  extracted 
**cbl  flaxseed,  cottonseed,  soya  beans,  peanuts,  cocoanuts  and  other  oil-bearing 
saeds.  Dried  or  powdered  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  have  high  feed  values, 
^e  meat  trimmings  in  abattoirs  are  cooked,  and  after  the  removal  of  some  of 
*ke  fat  are  dried  and  ground  for  feed.  The  residues  from  filleting  or  canning 
such  fish  as  cod,  salmon  and  haddock,  and  also  whole  fish  such  as  herring 
an(i  pilchards,  are  similarly  treated  and  used.   Other  ingredients  used  to 
supply  nutrients,  minerals  or  vitamins,  to  increase  palatability  or  to  impart 
Medicinal  properties,  include  alfalfa  meal,  brewers*  and  distillers f  grains, 
dried  sugar-beet  pulp,  cane  and  beet  molasses,  cod  liver  and  other  vitamin 
rich  fish  oils,  dried  kelp  or  seaweed,  wheat  germ,  bone  meal,  salt,  ground 
limestone,  oyster  shell,  charcoal,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  many  others. 
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Primarily  with  a  desire  to  convert  otherwise  waste  materials  into 
saleable  products,  industry  has  contributed  substantially  to  present  day 
developments .  It  has  employed  technical  and  engineering  skill  in  the 
Processing  of  materials  to  retain  the  maximum  feed  value  or  potency.  It 
utilizes  expensive  and  elaborate  machinery  to  convert  the  raw  materials  into 
suitable  condition  for  Incorporation  into  feeds,  and  to  blend  the  various 
ingredients  into  rations  for  different  purposes.  Every  kind  and  age  of 
animal  has  its  peculiar  feed  requirements;  hence  we  find  some  firms  man- 
ufacturing thirty  or  more  different  feeds.  There  are  feeds  for  baby  chicks, 
growing  chicks  and  fattening  chicks;  feeds  for  hens,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
Pigeons;  feeds  for  cattle,  horses,  pigs  and  sheep;  complete  feeds  and 
highly  concentrated  feeds  to  supplement  and  balance  faim  grown  grains;  feeds 
for  winter  and  feeds  for  summer;  in  short,  feeds  for  all  needs. 

As  a  guide  and  protection  to  feeders,  and  to  protect  honest  industrial 
enterprise  against  unscrupulous  competition,  manufacturers  are  required  by 
law  to  label  these  feeds  with  the  guaranteed  chemical  composition  and 
ingredients,  and  these  guarantees  are  checked  by  officers  of  the  Seed  Branch 
°t  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 

And  so,  as  the  delicious  flavour  still  lingers  of  that  tenc^r,  toothsome 
roast  you  may  have  had  for  dinner,  or  of  the  firm,  uniformly  streaked  bacon 
end  quality  eggs  you  had  for  breakfast,  remember  that  these  desirable 
characteristics  didn't  just  happen;  they  were  "fed  into"  those  products  and 
sre  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  science  and  industry,  coupled  with 
tiie  labour,  experience  and  skill  of  the  feeder. 

With  the  approach  of  Christmas  many  of  us  are  no  doubt  thinking  of  buying 
a  graded  Canadian  turkey  for  the  dinner  on  the  great  day.  And  so  the  next 
talk  in  this  series  to  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening  will 
°e  Christmas  Turkeys. 
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CHRISTMAS  TURKEYS 


The  turkey,  king  of  birds  in  the  poultry  class,  has  for  many 
years  become  particularly  identified  with  Christmas  and  other 
festal  occasions.   in  addition  to  millions  of  Canadian  turkeys 
which  will  adorn  tables  at  Christmas  time  in  Canadian  homes,  many 
thousands  of  these  noble  birds  from  Canada  will  be  served  for 
Christmas  dinner  in  homes  in  the  Old  Land,  for  large  shipments  from 
the  Dominion  have  been  sent  to  the  British  Market. 

To  most  Canadians  a  Christmas  dinner  without  a  turkey  would 
hardly  be  a  Christmas  dinner  at  all.   A  real  Canadian  graded  turkey, 
when  dressed,  stuffed,  and  roasted  to  a  rich  brown  will  assist 
considerably  in  radiating  the  joyous  spirit  of  Christmas  and  result 
in  such  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  after  dinner  that  will  elude 
expression  in  mere  words. 

The  turkey  has  its  origin  in  North  America  and  though  there 
are  now  many  varieties  throughout  the  world,  all  are  descended 
from  the  wild  turkey  of  this  continent.   The  principal  course  in 
the  first  festal  meal  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  313  years  ago,  was 
turkey  and  since  then  the  bird  has  been  glorified,  and  worthily  so, 
by  epicures  throughout  the  world,  while  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  it  has  taken  an  almost  sacrificial  place  upon  all  occasions 
for  national  thanksgiving. 

But,  you  may  ask,  if  the  turkey  is  a  native  of  North  America 
how  did  it  derive  its  name,  which  is  the  same  as  that  historic 
country  in  Europe.   The  scientific  name  for  the  Northern  variety  of 
wild  turkey  is  Meleagris  Americana.   The  origin  of  the  name  turkey 
is  said  to  be  suggested  by  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  old 
Turkish  costume  of  a  red  fez  coming  down  to  the  ears,  with  a  dark 
flowing  robe  beneath.   Another  suggestion  is  that  the  word  is 
corrupted  from  turquoise,  supposed  to  be  that  bluish  carunculation 
about  the  head  of  the  bird.   The  name  "Turk"  is  often  applied  to 
anyone  notable  for  apparent  domineering  and  pompous  tendencies  or 
appearance,  and  it  is  possible  this  may  have  become  attached  to  the 
turkey  cock,  and  gradually  modified.   Still  others  claim  the  name 
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It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  turkeys 
have  come  to  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
Profitable  farm  products  in  Canada.   The  Dominion  has  become  a 
notable  turkey-producing  country,  and  the  quality  of  the  birds 
raised  in  the  different  provinces  is  unexcelled. 

Many  farmers  of  an  earlier  generation  in  Canada  were  of  the 
opinion  that  turkeys  were  difficult  to  raise  because  "the  mortality 
among  the  young  birds  was  high.   The  principal  cause  of  this  was 
found  to  be  incorrect  feeding  and  rearing  and  in  recent  years,  as 
a  result  of  instruction  in  improved  methods  given  hy  -th?  Dominion.  %$ 
"ftfld  ProvflFgiUtih  Depnrtmnnto  *€   Agriculture,  turkey  raising  has 
increased  substantially,  with  quality  keeping  in  line  with  the 
development. 

There  has  also  been  great  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
marketing.   Farmers,  in  community  groups,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
prices,  now  not  only  better  finish  and  dress  but  properly  grade  and 
attractively  pack  their  birds,  six  or  eight  to  a  box,  aocording  to 
quality  and  weight.   The  housewife  would  be  well  advised  when  going 
t0  buy  the  Christmas  turkey  to  ask  for  a  government  inspected  and 
graded  bird,  which  should  be  tagged  according  to  g-ade.   There  are 
three  grades,  A.  B   and  C...  f\\  mlii  hi",  I  iliI  i  i.u.1  I'll  l.ij  d  jimi  \mkt   flgftmes 
'tafi~hi£has.t  quality,  of  bifcd*  wall  fatted  ond  well  floahed-,---c3rean 
~-PJjicj&£d\»--f*aa~£  »om-defd«^ttAea .,,  Jxeuiaea-and--  d  is  o  u  loT3'r"a  t  i  on ,     i  ly 
a 1 1 ra -et4*» -in  appearancfet  with  frao  breast ,~  bfitek-r-h4p»-»  and  p i n  b one s 
wen  covered  with  fat// Grada  "B" ,  iadioatod  by  o-fe4m»-ta^y~£»»a. 
reasonably  well  fleshed  bird,  but  is  not  so  attractive  in  appearance 
°r  finish  as  Grade  WA" .     Grade  "C", marked  with  a  yellow  tag,  is  a 
lower  gr,ade,>rrd.   The  grade,  identified  by  the  tag,  is  the  indicator 
°i  quality.   The  grading  is  done  according  to  standards  set  by  the 
dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  your  Christmas  and  New  Year's  dinner  you,  of  course,  want 
birds  of  assured  quality  and  grading  takes  the  guesswork  out  of 
°uying.   And  so,  when  you  with  your  family  and  friends  gather  around 

table  to  enjoy  the  graded  Christmas  turkey,  we  wish  you  a  Happv 
Christmas. 
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We  invite  you  to  listen  to  the  next  talk  in  this  Series  next 
Thursday  evening  at  this  same  time,  which  is  appropriately  entitled 
"Christmas  Giving". 
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CHRISTMAS  GIVING 


Action  is  truly  the  interpreter  of  thought  at  this  season  of 
^ristmastide  when  the  urge  to  give  is  universal.  Every  hand  seems  to  be  opening 
and  making  ready  to  scatter  its  bounty  over  the  land*  It  is  the  only  time  in  the 
*kole  year  when  high  and  low,  young  and  old  go  on  a  shopping  spree,  the  intensity 
0r  the  extent  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  onefs  friends S    For  weeks 
Past  gifts  of  every  description  have  been  carefully  chosen  and  hidden  away*  And 
^^  with  only  three  shopping  days  left  the  finishing  touches  are  being  given  and 
lists  carefully  checked  against  the  possibility  of  forgetting  anyone. 

Christmas  giving  has  changed  with  the  years  as  everything  is 
changing ,  and  all  that  is  left  of  many  of  the  old  Christmas  customs  is  the  memory 
of  thenu  Many  will  remember  when  the  chief  excitement  was  the  hanging  of  the 
dockings,  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe.  It  was  a  very  special  time  for  young 
peoPle,  particularly  children,  wh en  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  candy,  raisins,  and 
Perhaps  a  book  or  a  parlour  game  were  the  extent  of  the  gifts  left  by  Santa 
°iaus.  The  older  people  did  not  let  the  season  pass,  however,  without  due 
Recognition  and  many  were  the  roasts,  chickens,  turkeys,  plum  puddings,  and  mince 
Pies  which  passed  from  home  to  home,  just  in  that  spirit  of  remembrance  and  giving 
*kich  seems  to  be  part  of  the  Christmas  season.  Perhaps  in  those  days  people 
th  ought,  as  did  Samuel  Johnson  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  *a  man  seldom  thinks 
WJth  more  earnestness  of  anything  than  he  does  of  his  dinner*,  and  we  were  anxious 
that  our  friends  should  fare  as  well  as  we  did.  However  that  may  have  been  it  is 
°ertain  Christmas  Day  in  many  homes  was  made  cheerful  as  a  result  of  that  method 
of  giving. 

Three  shopping  days  are  left  and  the  million  and  one  little 
^rsonai  selections  for  presents  have  been  made,  and  yet  the  stores  seem  just  as 
11111  •  In  passing  down  the  street  one  wonders  has  anyone  been  forgotten,  particularly 
*he*  the  eye  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  scene  similar  to  the  one  seen  by  Scrooge  when 
he  sent  off  the  boy  to  buy  the  big  fat  prize  turkey.  And  hanging  with  that  turkey 
had  been  other  poultry,  meat,  suckling  pigs,  and  fruits  piled  high,  as  Dickens  puts 
*•  "that  peoplefs  mouths  might  water  gratis  as  they  passed". 
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A  little  increase  in  the  purchase  of  these  good  things,  and 
a  few  more  mouths  actually  made  to  water  with  the  anticipation  of  the  enjoyment 
of  their  goodness  will  cause  the  benefits  from  the  ripples  in  the  stream  of 
giving  to  extend  far  from  the  grocers'  and  the  butchers*  »hop  right  out  into  the 
country  and  encircle  the  farms  from  which  these  good  things  come. 

Few  appreciate  the  big  part  played  by  the  farmer  in  this 
Christmas  festival.  He  realizes  that  the  turkey  must  be  plump,  the  chicken  well- 
fleshed,  the  steer  properly  fed  to  produce  the  most  tender  beef,  the  hogs  firm  and 
of  the  right  weight,  the  eggs  fresh  and  of  good  size,  and  so  on.  He  also  realizes 
the  value  of  the  teachings  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  with  regard 
to  the  standardizing  and  grading  of  these  farm  products,  because  at  this  season 
tt°re  than  any  other  consumers  demand  and  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the  best  quality. 

Christmas  is  a  season  when  we  all  wish  everybody  in  the  wide 
*<*ld  A  Happy  Christmas.  It  is  a  season  of  open  hearts,  and  open  pockets.  It  is 
a  season  when  we  may  agree  with  Cato  that  'the  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in 
memory  ia  to  ^f^^   them  with  new*.  It  is  a  day  set  apart  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  the  Christ  Child,  and  in  the  eagerness  with  which  we  look  forward 
to  the  hopeful  promise  of  the  day,  we  can  perhaps  copy  Scrooge's  example  and  give 
a  turkey,  «  chicken,  apples,  cheese,  vegetables,  or  something  that  comes  from  a 
Canadian  farm  that  will  increase  the  happiness  of  some  family,  and  make  their 
C^istmas  happy  and  complete.  And  with  this  thought  we  cannot  do  better  than 
close  with  that  time  honoured  greeting  "A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all". 

The  title  of  the  talk  to  be  given  at  this  same  time  next 
^ursday  evening  is  "A  Review  of  the  Year's  Markets". 


Badio  talk  given  December  20,  1934. 


^NCE  AN1  IN  AGRICULTURE 

TALA  NO.  13.       _^___ 


A      ..;  OF  THE  YE       fiOTS 


In  the  economy  of  nations,  whether  producing  a  surplus  of 
products  for  export  or  a  volume  below  domestic  needs,  agriculture 
is  today,  and  indeed,  always  has  been,  the  most  important  single 
factor.   Turing  recent  years,  agriculture  has  been  front  page  news, 
particularly  for  producers  in  Canada  since  the  meetinr  of  the 
Imperial  Economic  Conference  in  Ottawa  in  1932.   From  the 
agreements  made,  pig  producers  and  others  have  received  substantial 
benefits.   But  farmers  and  other  citizens  are  aware  of  the  trade 
checking  effects  of  national  recovery  progranmes  in  European  and 
other  countries,  set  up  to  improve  the  financial  status  of  the 
community  and  the  farmer. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  therefore  that  insofar  as  Canada  is 
concerned,  similar  panaceas  have  not  been  demanded  nor  has  it  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  such  drastic  action  toward  industrial 
recovery.   And  it  is  even  more  satisfactory  that  a  comparison  of 
the  rate  of  recovery  and  the  returns  from  agriculture  and  its 
allied  industries  in  Canada  with  those  from  similar  sources  in  other 
countries  is  in  the  main  favourable  to  the  Dominion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  statement  regardinr  price  upturn 
and  increase  in  farm  revenue  will  be  news  to  some  producers.   Some 
will  hear  it  with  mixed  feelings,  particularly  those  who,  during  the 
Past  year,  have  experienced  much  distress  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
and  grasshopper  trouble.  Many  farmers  in  the  western  provinces  were 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  returns  from  their  1934  tilling  and 
seeding,  and  there  were  sections  in  other  provinces  where,  through 
lac*  of  moisture,  crops  were  poor  and  returns  from  production  smaller 

than  in  1933. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  condition  of  wholesale  prices  of 
farm  products  and  assume,  as  is  reasonable,  that  the  prices  paid  to 
farmers  are  in  the  main  a  reflection  of  these  prices,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  improvement.  The 
Upturn  to  wholesale  prices  of  farm  commodities  during  the  first  ten 

ra°nths  of  1934  amounted  to  about  15  per  cent.   Number  one  Manitoba 
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Northern  Wheat  showed  an  upturn  of  22  per  cent  in  price;  Number  two 
Canadian  Western  Oats,  27  per  cent;  Number  two  Timothy  Hay,  70  per 
cent;  good  beef  cattle,  21  per  cent;  bacon  hogs, the  present  outstanding 
source  of  farm  revenue  in  Canada,  61  per  cent;  Eastern  Bright  Wool, 
4y  Per  cent;  fresh  eggs,  13  per  cent;  milk,  9  per  cent;  butter  and 
cheese,  unfortunately/2 yper  cent.   Potatoes,  of  which  there  have  been 
tremendous  surpluses  in  some  areas,  were  down  17  per  cent. 

These  improved  prices  are,  of  course,  since  1923,  a  year  of 
record  low  levels,  but  they  are  improvements,  and  in  the  main  very 
encouraging,  except  that  in  some  instances  they  are  the  product  of  a 
shortage. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  farmer's  income,  but  his  purchasing 
P°wer,  that  is  of  chief  importance  to  further  national  recovery.   If 
the  things  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy  increase  in  price  faster  than 
the  things  which  he  has  to  sell,  then  his  last  state  is  worse  than 
his  first.   Fortunately,  however,  the  price  of  manufactured  goods 
has  not  been  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  price  of  primary 
Products,  and  the  producer  has  been  able  to  buy  a  larger  supply  of 
the  things  he  needs  this  year  than  was  the  case  in  1933.   A  pig  buys 
more  binder  twine;  a  dozen  eggs*  more  bread;  a  load  of  barley,  more 
implements;  a  good  beef  steer,  more  boots  and  shoes;  and  a  ton  of  hay, 
more  table  necessaries. 

Higher  market  values  for  grains  are  causing  some  dereliction 
i*om  live  stock.   The  brightest  spot  in  the  1934  market  was  provided 
by  the  bacon  hog  and  despite  occasional  lapses  from  grace,  it  is 
^serving  of  permanent  adherence  on  the  farm.  An  appropriate 
agricultural  coat  of  arms  for  Canada  might  show  well  finished  live 
stock  rampant  on  a  field  of  golden  grain. 

The  outlook  is  promising.   Conditions  during  the  last  quarter 
•*  1^04  were  ideal  for  live  stock,  and  there  was  a  maximum  amount  of 
f*U  work  done  on  the  farm.   Live  stock  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
e*ceuent  condition,  and  the  open  season  greatly  aided  the  feed  supply 
***   farmer  is  well  prepared  for  the  1935  farm  operations.   Price 
Aspects  have  their  enoouraginr  features,  and  we  may  wish,  with  every 
h0*e   of  fulfilffient)  for  a  prosperous  new  year  for  Canadian  agriculture 
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The  talk  for  next  Thursday  evening  to  be  given  at  this  same 
time  is  entitled  "The  Agricultural  Situation". 


ftfcDIO  !A!«K  NO.  13,  Broadcast  DECK     37/34, 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TALK  NO,   14  -  January  3,   1935> 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 


The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  always  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
^ition  of  an  industry  and  to  start  plans  for  production  and  marketing  the  output. 
**■  is  now  true  of  the  agricultural  industry  Just  as  it  is  true  of  any  large 
Atrial  enterprise.     Agriculture  provides  employment  for  a  large  proportion  of 
**  Population  of  Canada;   it  provides  the  food  for  the  nation  and  a'surplus  for 
«***  trade.     Those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  related  industries,  therefore,  are 
kerned  not  only  with  the  condition  and  requirements  of  domestic  markets  but 

also  with  those  of  export* 

It  is  also  Important  that  they  should  kno.  something  about  the  saturs  sad 
*»*nt  of  competition  to  be  mat  In  both  doneatic  and  foreign  «U.     It  U  It. 
**M.  factor,  in  mind  that  again  a  Oonnlttsa  representative  of  Dominion  and 
;  ^ovinclal  Governments  snd  Collogss  of  Agriculture  has  revleved  the  position  of 
Canadian  agriculture  for  1934  snd  the  prospoots  for  It  in  1955.     The  findings  of 
**■  0amittse  are  about  to  he  Issued  In  s  fe.  days  in  pamphlet  fom  und.r  the 
**«•  of  -a.  Agricultural  Situation  and  Outlook-.     Tni,  publication,  a,  its  title 
*"»»«,  will  present  In  oonel.a  and  Interesting  fom  s  summary  of  essentisl 
'"formation  a*  statlstioa  relating  to  sgrioulture  that  .111  >»•  -  «  helpful 
«M.  to  those  «!  in  agriculture  and  the  assooistsd  Induatriss  In  order  thst 
«»7  «,  he  assisted  to  plan  intelligently  to  meet  the  damsnda  of  tho  best  msAets 
«  h-  end  abroad.     It  is  believed  that  the  Infection  compiled  .ill  also  assist 
*•  *«r  in  adapting  his  fa™  operations  to  synchronise  more  closely  with  changing 
°«itlons.     mile  the  events  of  the  coming  year  cannot  be  forecast  .ith  positive 
durance  or  accuracy,  it  is  felt  that  a  reasonable  measure  of  direction  and 
««—  win  be  given  by  the  reports  that  have  bee.  ceiled  from  Infection 
a«»«d,  and  from  .hat  are  considered  the  most  reliable  sources. 

.„     .4™  nf  the  former  showed  some  Improvement 
Looking  back  over  1934  the  situation  of  the  farm 

^orad  with  1933.     True,  income  .as  not  evenly  distributed  emong  all  group,  of 
*"•«.;  sane  suffered  severe*  fran  drought  conditions  end  the  ravages  of  tho 
Choppers  but  on  the  .hole  father  progress  was  made  toward  recovery,     me 
l-*«  of  Canadian  farm  products  fluctusted  —U  narro.  limit.  free  55.5  in 
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January  to  60.0  in  October.  There  has  been  a  tendency  toward  lower  taxes  and 
**ier  credit  conditions  both  of  which  aid  the  fanner.  The  movement  of  wheat, 
th°*gh  not  as  large  as  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season,  has  taken  place  at  more 
satisfactory  prices  than  a  year  ago.  Hog  production  has  been  fairly  stable  and 
^ices  of  butter  and  cheese  advanced  approximately  2  per  cent  up  to  the  end  of 
°<*°ber.  Insofar  as  the  outlook  for  1935  is  concerned,  it  may  be  emphasized  that 
Movement  in  business  activity,  reduction  of  unemployment,  higher  wholesale 
mm   and  easier  credit  conditions  make  the  prospects  more  reassuring  than  they 
^  a  year  ago.  Trade  restrictions  still  hamper  the  movement  of  faun  products 
**  «port  markets  and  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  widespread  relaxation  of 
8*°h  barriers  in  1935.  On  the  whole,  however,  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  the 
***  important  export  market  for  Canada,  have  improved  and  the  prospect  is 

lighter  than  at  the  beginning  of  1934. 

(t  ,.  oviflent  that  the  prospects  for  the 
Frcm  this  rather  brief  summary  it  is  evilem;  *nai, 

**»er  in  Canada  are  more  encouraging  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years 
«*  "hen  farming  presents  a  more  hopaful  outlook,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
c"*itions  generally  in  the  Dcmdnion  will  be  better,  for  agriculture  is  tt.  basic 

la<iustry  of  the  country. 

On  Jnursday  evening,  January  10th  at  9.15,  Dr.  0.  H.  Barton,  Deputy 
^Uter  of  Agriculture,  111  speak  more  fully  on  the  Agricultural  Situation  and 
°»Uook  and  you  are  invited  to  listen  in  at  that  time. 

*.  next  tal*  in  the  Bonance  and  Dividende  in  Agriculture  series  .ill  he 
««•  st  this  seme  time  next  Thursday  evening  and  is  entitled  "Canada-.  *hmous 
Pieties  of  Grain". 


-MANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
J?ALK  NO.  15  -  JANUARY  10,  1935 


CANADA'S  FAMOUS  VARIETIES  OF  GRAIN 


The  imperative  need  for  more  desirable  varieties  of  grain  to  meet 
fte  requirements  of  fanners  in  Canada  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
j  Nation  in  4.886,  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms.  The  first  Director  of  this 
ltnPortant  organization,  Dr.  William  Saunders,  was  quick  to  realize,  among  other 
^Ss,  that  if  that  vast  tract  of  country  now  known  as  Canada's  Wheat  Belt  was  ever 
to  ^tain  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  agricultural  world  it  must  have  a  variety 
0f  *&eat  capable  of  maturing  earlier  than  Red  Fife  which  was  the  variety  then 
Cc*»tionly  grown. 

And  thus  began  a  world-wide  search  for  the  ideal  variety  which, 
8Miag  in  failure,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  programme  of  plant  breeding  the 
^Ults  having  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  Canada. 

The  most  famous  variety  of  any  crop  produced  in  Canada  thus  far  by 
***tf icial  means  undoubtedly  is  Marquis  wheat.  While  many  varieties  have  sought  to 
*9tarone  this  epoch-making  variety  none  thus  far  has  entirely  succeeded,  Marquis  is 
atill  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  King  of  Canadian  Wheats. 

Other  Canadian  varieties  which  are  entitled  to  be  included  under 
the  title  of  this  address  are  Reward,  Garnet,  Bobs  and  Huron,  the  latter  being  valued 

Chi 

Qfly  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Heward  which  was  produced  at  Ottawa  from  a  cross  between  Marquis  and 
^el^e,  has  attained  fame  chiefly  on  account  of  its  earliness  coupled  with  its 
Stable  ability  to  produce  at  least  reasonably  good  quality  in  areas  where  high 

*lity  is  not  expected. 

Introduced  in  1928  it  spread  rapidly  especially  in  the  so-called 
***  Belt  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  in  certain  parts  of  which  it  has  became  quite 

**%  established. 

Garnet,  another  variety  of  wheat  originated  at  the  Central  Experimental 

^  at  Ottawa,  was  developed  from  a  cross  between  Preston  and  Riga.  This  variety 
^ly  ripens  a  little  ahead  of  Reward  and  in  many  places  yields  considerably  more. 


fei 


ia, 


«  somewhat  different  in  milling  and  baking  characteristics  it  will  be  graded  by 
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'    aelf  after  August  1st,   1935. 

Bobs,  developed  by  Dr.  Seager  Vflieeler,   of  Rosthern,  Saskatchewan,  is 
p°ther  early  ripening  wheat  which  has  come  to  occupy  a  fairly  important  place  among 
ith9  leading  varieties  -  especially  in  farts  of  Alberta.     While  nomally  a  high  yielder 
;lta  Proneness  to  suffer  in  quality  and  grade  in  the  north  has  retarded  its  spread 
appreciably  throughout  that  section. 

Huron  was  one  of  the  first  cross-bred  varieties  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Doe<ihion  Experimental  Farms.     While  a  high  yielder  it  lacks  somewhat  in  quality  for 
b**d-making  and  consequently  is  confined  chiefly  to  Eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec  where 
is  still  one  of  the  leading  wheats. 

MIndum.  a  durum  wheat,   and  Ceres  a  bread  wheat,  both  introduced  from 
tU*  United  States  in  recent  years,  are  deserving  of  special  mention  as  both  have  won 
^aces  of  distinction  in  Southern  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  particularly. 

Among  the  autumn-sown  wheats  produced  in  Ontario  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff, 
*  Va-riety  originated  in  1881  by  Robert  Dawson,  Paris,  Ontario,  stands  out  pre-eminently. 
^  variety  is  regarded  as  the  Standard  of  perfection  for  the  production  of  pastry  and 

Cako  flour. 

In  Southern  Alberta  where  Fall  Wheat  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  a 
****!•*  variety  originating  in  Russia  and  known  as  Kharkov  is  the  leading  variety. 

In  the  case  of  oats,   the  leading  varieties  in  Ce  .ada  thus  far  have 
*U  originated  outside  of  the  Dominion,  although  certain  Canadian  creations  are 
dually  coming  to  take  the  place  of  some  of     these  "foreigners". 

The  most  outstanding  varieties  grown  in  Canada  at  present  are  Banner, 
**•»**  and  Gopher,  all  of  which  have  come  from  the  United  States,  and  Victory,  which 

9  introduced  from  Sweden. 

In  barley,  as  in  oats,  certain  foreign  importations  or  selections 
th**efrom  have  taken  first  place.     Among  these  the  variety  O.A.C.  21  selected  out  of 
V*schuri  at  the  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario,  is  the  most  outstanding. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  a  two-rowed  variety  known  as  Charlottetown 
80  Seated  by  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 


5  kela  the   lead  for  many  years, 
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I  Several  excellent  varieties  other  than  those  referred  to  might 

^30  *ave  been  mentioned  but  this  brief  talk  has  been  limited  to  those  varieties 
thi<fc  up  to  the  present  have  proven  the  most  outstanding  in  Canada. 

The  next  talk  in  this  series  is  entitled  "Among  the  Best  of  Foods  - 
k^ed  Food3„  and  win  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening. 


ok  rm  mm 


tso  divuhdgb  m  tmxsanjmm 


by  m 
A^ri«ultui»  awl  thi» 


C'epartraont  of 
featuring  • 


January  If*  ***• 
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A*  awwntial  qualitl©.  of  all  food.  aro  ttot  tooy  .noald  it 

**i%toont  .naltory,  .afo  and  oaononiool.    Cann.d  Food.  po»aa~  ttoa.  annliti.. 

*•  •  **  nlga  dagwa,  mm    |l   IV  ttoy  aw  .ntitlod  to  a  plaoo  aaong  to.  to.t  of 

to°do. 
I  OnM  rood.  aro  tootoaaa.  toa.ua.  to.  fwito  or  «**abl.n.o~d  aro 

l«ft  on  tn,  ^^  ^.j^  or  vUm  to  ripta  to  portion,    toay  ar.  to.n  toraaatod, 
P*»f*lly  gnted  and  »af.ly  proeoMod  to  horaotieally  »©ala*  oontatoDr.,  tow  gt*ng 

110  opportunity  for  dotoriowtlon. 

J  Cannod  Food.  ara  natoitiott.  a.  tooy  aontoto  P*******^  *^  *•  »**"**• 

h^to  origiaaiiy  ineladod  to  too  toat  graft*  of  proporly  anturod  fruit,  mad 
pttottlM.     so  pmmltTTTI    otoar  tto*  angar  and  .alt  aro  «Md,  too  only 
p*nu«  ngaaay  tola*  atariltoatlon.    a.  dog«o  dC  «••%  am*  f  or  toi.  atoriUa- 
|*^^io.rttotooolaaoof  foodtotofw»a«d.    A.  tola  .toriltoation  toko. 

*■•  aftor  too  food,  aro  a«m*iaally  aaato*  to  too  oaatoinara  11  to.  «otritl~ 

H*to  of  too  original  fruit,  or  vogotofelo.  ha.  boon  jiiaaanin. 
I  fcuun*  Food,  aro  «aitary.    tonaa  aro  atoat  100  danaiag,  J-  and  pioklo 

**«*orta.  and  «apo»to«i  to  Caanda  «*»***«  «•*•*  P**"1*  "*  *•  **" 
J  *  to.  Dominion  Dopartooat  of  agrioultoro.    to»  ara,  to  addition  ouito  a 
*  •toll  fnotorlo.  toiaa  toi*  not  *a.lif tod  for  Donlnlo.  AgHonlt«ro  In.po.tio*. 
All  faotorio.  toiah  o^rato  W—  Frait  Branon.  itoatolom  If-.'      ;  •* 
^toltor.,  pralt  aro  wgotorly  lamp-tod  by  a  tralnod  .toff  of  *ualifiod 

l*»**tor.  and  rigid  «nitory  m«l«-«*  •*•  *■"■■■      ■»  ^  ""*  *  **" 
**  tub^ottlo.1.  or  otoor  aa-a-toaalo  dtonaaa  ani  m» *  atoara.  all  to.  tobito  of 

|  *1*anHn#So  raojalrad  In  tho  nodorn  nana. 

Oa^^on.ara«to«taatof^^f«i..    a*  only  probation  to. 

ll**anfo  mm  to  tok.  1.  to  la^ot  aato  aan  tofora  ano  apaao  It.    If  it  to 
****  ar  bulg*  .t  to.  and  or  .no-  aigaa  of  toaktog  aaa  anoald  toko  it  book  to 

'  *bn  —  ^      w»  «♦  .ta      ml  ■■lit      toa  oanaor.  aro  always  randy 

"aa  grooor  from  ano»  to.  aoaght  it  for  ropiLMiiin  *.     » 

>aplao«  any  dsfeotivo  oana. 

tfeing  toi.  atopla  oraoaatto*  toa  to  froo  w  »  •-« 

^to,  -  „f/Mln.  ii.nnfto:  i»  Caaada  rawltiag  fraa  to. 

*•     H  do  not  too.  of  a  aano  of  ptonaino  jaaaow^ 


~ mrm  a^.  «hO  Mtt  corneal  tal  of  f code.    Ik*  ml 

VVaMWli    X  0W    W^P    me3mme^fr     mn»w    •"■'■l  m  m     — _ 

,  U  uelag  canned  food*  come  aim  me  knowledge  of  miag  able  to  bay  the 


^U«uu»  cnte  ohe  my  elea  to  me.    m  aeeiat  w  myer  to  this,  the  fruit 
**Mh  of  the  Dmtoioa  JJiajUiiwit  of  Agriculture  mo  eatabllahed  oerteto  cmw 
of  *miity,  moo  sim  being  legally  defined. 

mow  mm  am  mom  m  Fancy  qmllty,  Choiee  .aallty.  standard 
!  ^*Uty  aad  "Tiffin  (Sabetaadard)  Quality  «u*d  *re  baaed  largaly  on  perfect  too  of 


Quality  AQjumomf  perfeotim  la  unifomity  of  aim,  mtarity, 

•at  finiafc. 

hoiea  qmllty  la  me  gmda  ahtoh.  mlto  act  m  perfectly  ueleetm  for 

m  toe  Stacy*  to  ouch  am  mlfom  torn  toe  amtoery  orchard  or  floM 

Trt-^m  qoalHy  la  good  emryday  food  mich  my  be  irregular  in  elm, 
**<**  or  ftolm,  out  for  fmial  food  mlm  la  beyond  critiolm. 

Smm  (samtandard)  Quality  to  perfectly  eomd  food  lacking  ftotoh 

***  «f  good  mlm  to  lte  em  place. 

Toe  **ellty  of  me  oannod  froim  or  mgetablm  in  me  em  to  almya 
*^*rod  on  too  label  to  term  of  Smay,  Caaton,  3teamrd  a 

It  ehould  be  me  enblUoe  of  emry  thrifty  hemeclfe  to 


It  mold  to  poor  eeonmy  for  the  komHf e  to  pay  26  eenta  for  a  cm  of 
***  Quality  pcaehm  to  mo  to  pie  or  pudding  com  me  emtente  of  a  ma  of 
^••mrd  (polity  cmung  10  omto  mnld  met  emry  mmimmnt  for  that  dim, 

Ob  the  other  hand  it  muld  be  mry  mmttofmtory  eeonmy  for  tor  to 
^r  3ton4ard  Quality  pmroticn  to  me  for  o  domort  tit  a  dinner  party 
***«  be  a  eomlderable  factor,  ehm  for  mmn  emm  acre  oho  mold 
***fcty  equal  to  flamur  and  ptomtog  to  the  eye. 

to  thto  illuatration  tomy  cm  Smatiam  *aOitiec  torn  bom  mod.    Choice 
**Uy  i.  betmm  mmo  to,  It  to  ■mmmmm*  better  to  ftotoh  then  standard 
^**ty  and  mmper  to  prim  then  fancy  Qmllty. 


. 


eutliaad  ia  tala  talk  «a  baliaw  that 
x  of  Food*  -  Canaaft  Fooda  are  mtitled  to  an  honourable  position. 

Inqulrlaa  about  oaanad  fooda  mil  bo  fiJadly  aaaaarad  by  applying  to 
tlu»  S*alt  Hun  at,  Dosinlon  Oaparlnant  of  igricuitura,  Cttaaa, 

«3io  nart  talk  in  laia  aarlaa  la  natitlao  Itow  -  Gaa  «f  »ata*o»a 
*•*  *©od*% 


-JTCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
±AUC  NO.  17  -  JANUARY  24,  1955 

HONEY  -  ONE  OF  NATURE'S  BEST  FOODS 

Honey  has  always  stood  for  superlative  sweetness.  Before  the 
introduction  of  cane  sugar,  honey  was  apparently  the  only  sweet  available  for 
human  use.  It  is  not  knovm,  however,  just  when  it  was  that  man  first  discovered 
the  bees  habit  of  storing  within  their  nests  large  quantities  of  a  sweet  and 
Selectable  substance  that  could  be  taken  from  them  and  used  by  man  „as  food, 
^at  this  discovery  was  made  centuries  ago  is  disclosed  by  the  fact  that  the 
honeybee  and  her  products  were  highly  extolled  in  the  most  ancient  literature  of 
the  world.  The  Vedic  poet  sang  of  honey  and  the  dawn  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
Philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  admired  the  work  of  the  bee,  while  in  Egypt,  nearly 
four  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  bee  stood  as  a  symbol  of  kingly 
Power.  In  those  ancient  times  the  bee  was  looked  upon  as  a  special  creation  of 
the  gods  and  honey  as  being  endowed  with  wondrous  virtues,  one  supposition  being 
that  to  eat  honey  brought  strength,  wealth,  knowledge  and  offspring  to  man.  Such 
<WaUties,  however,  may  be  doubted  at  the  present  time,  even  though  the  wise  King 
3olomon  admitted  its  strength -giving  properties. 

Honey  is  the  nectar  of  flowers  gathered  and  ripened  by  the  bees 
Within  their  hives.  The  ripening  process  consists  of  evaporating  the  excess 
Moisture  from  the  nectar  and  of  certain  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 

the  sugar  it  contains. 

At  the  heart  of  almost  every  flower  is  a  tiny  organ  that  secretes 
•  weak,  sugary  solution  called  nectar.  This  solution  is  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  bees  and  is  the  reward  offered  by  the  flower  for  certain  services  rendered 
to  it  by  the  bee  fcross  pollination).  The  drop  of  nectar  secured  from  each 
flower  is  very  small,  and  many  have  to  be  visited  before  the  bee  obtains  a  load 
^rge  enough  to  carry  back  to  her  hive.  Bees  travel  from  two  or  even  three  miles 
ln  search  of  nectar  and  the  average  flight  of  a  bee  in  its  search  for  nectar  is 
**<*  one  mile  or  two  miles  for  the  return  trip,  which  means  that  the  one  pound 
J«*  of  honey  which  may  have  been  on  your  meal  table  today  represented  thousands 
°f  flowers  visited,  and  at  least  40,000  miles  of  travel,  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  number  of  busy  lives  that  were  lost  in  securing  it. 
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[  Fresh  nectar  contains  a  high  percentage  of  sucrose,  the  same  kind  of 

8u8*r  wtth  which  you  fill  the  sugar  bowl,  but  if  this  sugar  remained  unchanged  in 
ho*ey,  then  honey  would  be  little  or  no  better  than  the  ordinary  sugar  of  commerce. 
S<*ewhere  between  the  time  the  nectar  is  taken  from  the  flower  and  the  time  it  is 
iePosited  in  the  cell  of  the  honey  ccmb,  certain  enzymes  are  added  to  it  and  these 
S^es  digest  or  break  down  the  sugar  of  the  nectar  into  the  two  simple  sugars 
*«**   in  honey,  namely,  Levulose  and  Dextrose.  Levulose  is  a  non-granulating  sugar 
«*  is  said  to  be  the  sweetest  sugar  found  in  Nature.  Dextrose  is  less  sweet  and 
18  the  predominant  sugar  found  in  commercial  syrups.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of 
*•  torn*  consists  of  these  two  sugars.  Bu*e  is  also  found  in  honey  a  small 
Rentage  of  those  minerals  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  human 
*<%.  Whil.  the  amount  present  may  be  very  small,  it  is  not  to  be  ignored,  for 
«*lr  very  presence,  together  with  the  enzymes  that  invert  the  sugars,  immediately 
S^  honey  as  a  food  direct  from  Nature.  Flavour  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment- 
«  tood  and  there  is  no  sweet  or  food  in  which  such  a  variety  of  flavours  can  be 
found  as  in  honey.  A  product  of  sunshine  and  flowers  containing  all  the  health- 
^ving  p0Wers  of  the  former  and  the  aroma  and  flavours  of  the  latter,  it  comes 
^ect  frcm  Nature  through  the  hive  to  the  table,  unchanged  and  unadulterated  by 

fc^  v  0hh  holds  eood,  Vhr  Son  eat  «b*t  honey  because 

^^oan  agency.  The  ancient  proverb  still  holds  gooa,  * 

lt  is  good. 

fte  nKrt  a*  m     -.i-  *"• »e  gl"E  at  this  saEe  ttae  nMrt 

'Wa,  sveniag  and  will  be  «tl1  «'—  °f  Fam  ?*«to"- 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TALK  NO*  18  -  JANUARY  U.  1935 


PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 


The  level  of  price*  of  farm  products  ie  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  people  of  Canada.  It  affects  the  purchasing  power  of  the  largest  single 
group  and  thereby  limits  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  industrial  goods. 
To  compare  prices  over  a  period  of  time,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  establish 
exact  relationships;  therefore,  statisticians  use  a  device  known  as  an  index 
number  which  represents  the  relative  position  of  prices  at  a  given  time  as 
compared  with  thoee  in  a  period  when  conditions  were  fairly  stable  and  prices 
of  the  different  groups  of  comodities  occupied  a  reasonably  satisfactory 

relationship* 

Prices  in  the  year  1926  have  been  used  by  many  statisticians  as  a  base 
period.  With  this  in  mind,  perhaps,  comparative  price  changes  may  be  discussed 
more  readily.  Using  round  figures,  we  observe  that  in  1929  the  index  number  of 
wholesale  prices  of  14  Canadian  farm  product,  computed  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 

j  •  iqoo  i+   droooed  to  48.  Conditions  had  so  im- 
of  Statistics  was  101,  and  in  1932,  it  droppea  xo  *u. 

proved,  however,  that  in  February  1933,  prices  of  x*rm  products  began  to  rise 
and  have  on  the  whole  continued  an  upward  trend  to  the  present  time.  In  fact 
in  1934,  it  was  estimated  that  wholesale  prices  of  Canadian  farm  products  were 
15  per  cent  above  those  in  1933-  This  gain  was,  however,  not  fully  represented 

k  „„„^  nvirtflB  of  eoods  which  farmers  buy  advanced 
in  increased  purchasing  power  because  prices  oi  gooas 

**  +>><»  i-$«*  in  Drices  of  farm  products.  In  consider- 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices 

ing  wholesale  quotations,  it  should  be  remembered  that  comparatively  rigid 

marketing  charges  must  be  deducted  before  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  can  be 

obtained  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  hardship  during  recent  years. 

If  we  examine  the  two  main  groups  of  farm  products  for  which  indexes 

have  been  constructed,  it  will  be  found  that  prices  of  field  crops  fell  more 

>M   xu  ^  I  .^mal  nroducts.  Thus  in  1929,  the  index  of  field  crops 

rapidly  than  those  of  animal  proaucuo 

,«,„  •  iq9A  whereas  in  1932,  this  index  had  dropped  to 
was  94  compared  with  100  m  1926,  whereas  in  x7j  , 

1fl„  „_-  aa  low  as  35.  During  1933,  however,  grains  and 
41  and  in  January  1933  w8-8  aS  xow  *  ** 

j  •  _«4**  +Vi«  index  rising  to  46,  and  in  1934,  it 
vegetable  products  advanced  in  price,  the  maex  rising 

.a  a   Ai   Animal  products  on  the  other  hand  were  well  above 
ranged  between  48  and  61.  Animai  pruuu 

.  -.noo  +v,a  indax  beinr  112  but  prices  dsclined  more  slowly  than 
the  average  in  1929,  the  index  oemg  jj.*  ««  v 
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— *- 
those  of  field  products  reaching  a  low  yearly  average  of  60  in  1933*  although  it 

was  down  to  $5   in  February  of  that  year.  Since  that  time,  this  index  has  been 

rising  almost  continuously  and  stood  at  71  in  December* 

Prices  of  farm  products  fell  more  rapidly  during  the  depression 

than  wholesale  prices  in  general  and  very  often  prices  of  farm  products  rise 

more  rapidly  during  the  period  of  recovery  than  those  of  wholesale  prices  in 

general.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  was  64  in  February 

1933  and  rose  to  72  in  August  193*>  declining  to  71  in  November  and  December. 

The  farm  products  price  index  rose  from  43  to  62  in  the  corresponding  period. 

Thus,  while  the  index  of  all  commodities  at  wholesale  rose  about  seven  points, 

that  of  farm  products  rose  19  points.  The  prices  of  farm  products  are,  of 

course,  determined  by  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  domestic  and 

export  markets.  Regularity  of  supply,  evenness  of  distribution  of  the  product 

and  standardized  quality  adapted  to  the  needsof  the  market  are  important 

factors  in  realising  satisfactory  prices.  Another  factor  which  exercises  an 

influence  is  the  monetary  policy,  although  there  will  not  be  general  agreement 

regarding  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true.  It  is  nevertheless  a  factor  which 

should  be  considered. 

The  Dominion  Government  recognites  the  importance  of  price  in- 
formation and  provides  a  regular  service  in  the  collection  and  disaemination 
of  data  respecting  prices  of  farm  products  through  the  Live  Stock  Markets 
Intelligence  Service,  the  Dairy  Market  Service  and  the  Fruit  B:  anch  in  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  services  of  the  Government. 

The  best  information  gleaned  from  these  sources  indicates  that 
the  situation  with  respect  to  prices  of  farm  products  in  the  immediate  future 
appears  to  be  somewhat  brighter  although  severe  competition  and  trade  restric- 
tions continue  to  affect  world  trade  in  agricultural  products. 

The  talk  to  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening 
is  entitled  -The  Seed  Catalogue  -  The  Testing  of  Seeds  for  Purity.- 


BQmAHCE  AHD  DIVIDE  US  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TATir  up.  19  ,  FEBRUARY  7.  1955 


TBB   SEED  CATALOGUE  -  TESTIHG  OF  SEEDS  FOR  PURITY 

notwithstanding  the  feet  that  the  outward  and  wieible  eigne  of  spring 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Canada  may  not  be  plainly  erident  juet  now,  we  are 
i^inded  that  winter  ie  in  the  lep  of  spring,  for  the  1936  Seed  Cataloguee  are 
<*f  the  press  and  being  dietributed.  Of  ell  the  seasonal  publications  ieeued 
*«ne  seems  to  stiimlste  euch  eheerful  and  hopeful  wislons  as  the  eeed  catalogue  . 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Dosinion  Department  of  Agric- 
ulture, through  ite  Seed  Branch,  exereiees  control  orer  theee  cataloguee  ieeued 
U  Canada,  This  control  dates  back  to  1923.  In  that  year  the  Seeds  Act  was 
amended  to  proride  a  clause  requiring  truth  in  adwerti.ing  and  made  proTi.ion. 
for  controlling  whs  wari.ty  name.  need.  ,   *i»t  of  about  twelre  thc^and  name,  of 
*rietie.  of  .-de,  to  be  regarded  ..  en  eetebliehed  list  eligible  for  ue.  in 
Canada,  was  prepared  from  the  principal  eeed  catalogue,  ieeued  in  the  Dcminlon, 
°*eat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Canadian  eeedemen  complained  what  British  and  foreign  eeed  cataloguee 
•ore  permitted  dietrlbution  in  Canada  containing  new  waricty  names  which 
Canadiane  were  not  permitted  to  list  until  tested  and  licenced  for  sale.  Hot 
Wishing  to  prohibit  distribution  of  outside  eeed  catalogue.,  a  ccmprotiee  wae  put 
Uto  effect  that  permitted  the  lieting  of  new  rerietiee  of  field  root  and  garden 
*getable  seed,  the  year  of  introduction  em  the  underatanding  that  samplee  would 
••  submitted  to  the  Dominion  Agroetologi.t  or  to  the  Dominion  Horticulturist  to 
**e  propagating  teete  and  report  on  the  reeulte.  If  the  growing  teete  were 
found  to  be  eatiefactory.  the  new  warietie.  would  be  liceneed  for  sale  while  if 
Satisfactory  they  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  future  sale. 

The  application  of  the  law  to  new  warietiee  of  cereal  grain,  i., 
*owaW,  somewhat  different.  The  importance  to  Canada  of  keeping  the  number  of 
Hrietiea,  particularly  of  wheat,  oat.  and  barley,  to  e  minimum,  and  prohibiting 
»*  dietrlbution  and  uee  of  unde.ir.ble  ones,  must  be  epparent  to  everybody.  Hew 
**ietiee  of  cereal  grain,  are  teated  by  the  Dominion  Cerealist  and  no  licence. 
**•  !«.  unlee.  the  new  warietie.  po.—.  •**  merit  that  if  mix*  with  pre.ent 
Miotic,  in  Canada  the  walue  of  Canadian  grain  will  not  be  impaired  on  the 
*°*ld»B  markets. 
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Seed  catalogues  are  expensive  publications  to  produce.  The  claim 
aas  been  made  that  those  no  spend  money  for  this  kind  of  advertising  should  he 
Permitted  to  use  variety  names  that  will  identify  them  with  the  product  sold. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  practice  followed  by  many  seedsmen  of  placing  the  firm's 
tame  In  front  of  many  standard  varieties  in  the  belief  that  customers  satisfied 
»ith  the  seed  purchased  one  year  will  return  to  the  same  source  for-  their  seed 

supply  the  following  year. 
1  To  check  on  the  purity  of  variety  of  seeds  advertieed  for  sale,  all 

|  samples  of  certain  kinds  of  field  root  and  garden  vegetable  seeds  imported  into 
j  Canada  are  taken  annually  at  ports  of  entry  and  test*.  Reports  of  these  tests 
I  ere  compiled  and  made  available  to  the  Canadian  importers  and  the  exporters  of 
seed  to  this  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  improved  quality  of  seed 
from  year  to  year  shipped  to  Canada  as  s  result  of  the  publicity  given  to  these 
testa.  Seedsmen  who  have  a  reputation  for  good  seed  and  wish  to  maintain  it 
sre  keeping  the  quality  of  their  seed  stocks  up  to  a  good  standard.  It  is  well 
|  to  remember  that  it  costs  extra  money  to  produce  good  seed  as  it  does  any  other 
|  commodity  of  superior  quality  and  it  may  be  ver>  fale.  economy  to  try  and  save 

on  the  price  of  the  seed  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  purity  of  variety.  It 
I  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  high  prices  paid  for  now  and  antried  varieties 
|  *ay  prove  equally  disappointing.  The  beet  sdvice  that  can  be  given  at  this 
|  HIM  of  the  year  when  purchasers  are  contemplating  the  purchasing  of  their 
seed  supplies  for  the  coming  .-non.  i«  to  buy  fro.  reliable  source,  the  old 
standard  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  suitable  to  the  locality. 
|         Ton  are  invited  to  writ,  to  the  Publication.  Branch.  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  for  Booklet  Ho.  Ill  dealing  with  the  subjs.t  of  thi. 

talk.  .  - 

The  next  talk  in  thi.  ..rie.  will  be  entitled  "Bacon  Crying  -  It. 
Value  to  Canada'.  Trad."  and  will  be  given  at  thi.  same  ti~  next  Thur«lay 

evening. 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IM  AOBICDHOHE 
-TAIK  HO.  20  -  FEHgJAig  14,  1935 

I  u.r.™  r.BtDING  -  T"°  """  «  CAmM'S  TBtPE 

I  Of  11  the  variety  of  agricultural  product,  that  go  to  maxe  up  the 

N*  menu  in  every  hone,  none  Just  uo.  ie  more  in  the  lime-light  than  hacon.  It 
««  -  of  the  principal  item,  of  export  of  Canadian  food.tuff.  end  to  maintain  the 
^ian  hacon  trade  with  Oreat  Britain  ie  of  direct  and  vital  importance  not  only 
K  *.  nine  producer  hut  to  e  very  lerg.  numher  of  people  engaged  in  the  proceeeing 
■«*  deportation  of  the  product  hefore  it  lee.ee  Cenade.  laet  year,  our  exporte 

*  -  hundred  end  twenty  mlUion  pound,  hrought  twenty  million  dollar,  of  ne.  money 
K  **  country  and  yet  the  total  amount  of  hacon  exported  we.  not  half  of  the  ,uota 
dotted  Canada  hy  the  MIre  Trade  Agreement  made  in  Ottewa  in  »>.  further,  our 

«***  to  export  the  product  of  one  million  hog.  increeeed  the  value  of  the 
S—  and  gave  en  impetu.  to  an  imduetry  frcm  .Mch  far-are  derived  en  ine™ 

*«*ted  at  hetween  ninety  end  one  hundred  million  dollar,  in  1M4. 
I  tte  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  maintain,  a  numher  of  eerrice. 

»•  °»PPort  thl.  important  hranoh  of  agricnlture.  *~  .erviee.  cover  the  hreeding, 

'^ing  and  marketing  of  hog.  and  hacon  and  *en  coneidered  collectively  for.  e 

c/w  v  „„  /vp  the  industry.  Bacon  grading  is  one 

N>rehensive  policy  embracing  every  phase  of  the  inausw 

Oft,  ,     ,     a   v^-m*  as  it  does  the  quality,  grade  and  appearance 

these  services  and  standardizing  as  m   ««' 

Of  a.v  ,  b.^,,.  ls  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  improve- 

*  **•  product  exported  to  Great  Britain  is  one  or 

h^  ^a  -*  «4*  hfl^on  erading  is  to  raise  the  general 

***  Polley  of  the  Department.  The  object  of  bacon  graa  ng 

k  .  .„„.,  -  basis  of  merchandizing  Canada's 

W*l  of  the  exported  product  and  to  establish  a  basis 

k.  ,**  ±A   rt«f  Tuition  for  the  future  an  a 

^  as  a  National  product  and  to  consolidate  our  positio 

Shly  competitive  market. 

..,.«„  the  form  of  Wiltshire  sides.  It  is 
Most  of  the  bacon  exported  is  in  the  roim 

.  ,     „.   .  Wiltshire  side  is  the  entire  side 

0  *hU  product  only  that  grading  is  applied.  A  Wilt 

<>t  «.  ^  head  backbone  and  shoulder-blade  removed.  The 

1  *  Pig,  cured,  and  with  the  feet,  head,  oac 

,*j—  *+   thA  aides  cannot  be  altered 
^ing  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 

W  „<  .  aa  they  do  for  their  quality  upon  the  breeding,  type, 

7  Mechanical  means  depending  as  they  no 

^  ^       ~+   +h«  t)i«  from  shich  they  are  made, 

^t  and  general  finish  or  condition  of  the  pig 

,  ,  nAn  »B"  and  "C".  Grade  "A"  represents  the 
There  are  three  grades,  a  , 
v  of  sucll  conformation  that  when  made  into 

*•*  of  our  product  and  includes  only  si^es  oi 
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r.tatl  cuts  in  Britain  will  yield  a  nigh  proportion  of  high  priced  bacon  from 

the  middles  and  hind  quarters  and  a  correspondingly  low  percentage  of  cheaper 

cuts  from  the  shoulders  and  flanks.  The  general  quality,  of  course,  must  be 

higb  because  it  is  this  grade  to  w*ich  is  applied  the  national  brand  "Canada". 

This  supersedes  all  other  brands  and  marks  which  may  appear  on  the  side  and 

intended  to  be  a  mark  of  quality.  The  best  Canada  can  produce.   * 

Grade  "B"  bacon,  although  of  good  quality  from  the  standpoints  of 

<  ™«,*«  uti  laraeLv  of  sides,  the  product  of  hogs 
taste  and  general  appearance,  is  made  up  largely  01 

of  n0n-baoon  type  and  for  that  reason  bacon  in  this  grade  does  not  possess  in 
the  same  degree  the  ideal  type  and  conformation  of  the  Grade  "A"  product.  Its 

*  «i   <M~m  T^mduciM  it  only,  to  which  cannot  be 
dl.tlnguishing  brand  la  that  of  th.  firm  producing  i*  ■"*. 

added  the  national  merit  of  highest  quality. 

Grade  "C  provide,  e  place  for  becon  ehlch  In  the  prccese  of 
manufacture  has  developed  certain  undesirable  featnree.  It  ia  an  nnhrended 
product  and  the  amount  exported  U  negligible  end  at  the  present  time  con- 
tributes lean  than  fire  per  cent  to  our  export  volume. 

Bacon  grading  has  been  in  operation  for  a  little  over  a  year.  Ilia 
conditions  impoead  under  the  regulations  are  compulsory  and  in  addition  to 
prescribing  the  standards  for  the  various  grades  and  the  ha...  of  marking  and 
branding  they  re,ulre  that  all  exporter,  must  operate  under  licence  aecureu 
upon  eppHeation  to  the  P-nion  Department  of  Agriculture.  *»  Departnent  has 

*<,»«„»,»  aiiTmort  and  co-operation  of  the  trade  in 
had  from  the  beginning  the  confidence,  support  ana  c   *• 

*  wrtT.v  «nd  during  the  short  time  that  bacon  grading  has 
this  important  piece  of  work  ana  curing 

bean  in  effect  a  very  noticeable  difference  is  spparent  in  Canada.,  tmcon  .. 
It  leave,  the  packing  house  snd  upon  errlvel  in  Great  Britain. 

tte  talk  to  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  »ureday  evening  is 
entitled  "Grading  Dairy  Products". 
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GRADISG  DAlRT  PRODUCTS 

The  grading  of  dairy  products  under  the  direction  of  the  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Branch,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
in   effect  for  the  past  twelve  years.   The  regulation*  authorising  the 
grade  standards  provide  for  the  gr*.     of  export  cheese  and  butter, 
but  do  not  cover  the  grading  of  these  cosse  domestic 

consumption.   However,  at  the  session  of  Parliament  held  in  1334,  the 
Dairy  Industry  Act  and  Regulations  were  revised  and  provision  made 
that  if  any  province  passed  enabling  legislation,  making  the  grading 
of  butter  for  domestic  consunption  coapulsory,  the  Federal  Department 
would  assune  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  this  legislation. 

Alberta  is  the  only  province  which  has  passed  the  neceseary 
U,i,     m   up  to  the  preset  tine,  but  it  is  expected  that  British 
Coluabia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Quebec  will  also  pass  legislation 
shortly  whereby  all  batter  must  be  graded  rben  it  is  offered  for  sale 

to  the  consumers* 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  consumer  has  the  privilege  of 
buying  butter  on  gr*«e,  there  will  be  a  decided  prefer-  nee  for  the  best 
grade  and  this  increased  demand  will  make  selling  prices  more  ia 
keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  different  grades  tb .n  is  the  case  at 
present.   It  is  also        ad  that  *hen  butter  is  sold  on  grade,  there 
will  be  a  aarked  iaproveaent  in  quality  and  this  in  turn  will  increase 

consumption. 

The  grade  marks  which  must  be  used  are  Pirst  Grade,  Second  Grade, 

Third  Grade  and  Ho  Grade. 

First  Grade  butter  should  be  well  aad.  and  have  a  mild  clean 
butter  aroma,  which  i.  pleasant  to  tbe  taste  and  which  induces  one  to 
spread  the  butter  on  thick  and  then  ask  for  more. 

Second  Grade  butter  is  usually  somewhat  defective  in  flavour, 
which  may  be  either  slightly  objectionable,  or  so  objectionable  that  it 
is  quite  disagreeable.   The  general  character  of  this  butter  may  eleo 
be  defective  with  greasy  or  sticky  texture,  mottled  or  uneven  colour, 

or  contain  too  smeh  *&lt» 

Third  Grade  butter  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Second  Grade,  *hile 
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•o  Grade  butler  ia  maay  eases  ie  almost  unfit  for  hua&a  eoasuaptioa. 
Fortunately,  however,  only  a  small  perceatage  of  this  batter  ie  made 

ia  Canada. 

lott  eaa  understaad  that  if  certain  provinces  adopt  grading  of 
batter  for  domestic  consnaptioa  amd  other  proviaces  fail  to  do  so,  it 
»*y  be  expected  that  low  grade  batter  will  be  shipped  iato  those 
proviaces  where  gradiag  is  aot  cempuleory  aad  where  batter  can  be  sold 
under  breads  which  do  aot  always  indicate  the  quality.   Im  other  words, 
some  of  the  proviaces  are  likely  to  becoae  a  damping  groaad  for  secoad 

and  third  grade  batter* 

As  previously  stated  gradiag  of  eheese  aad  butter  has  beea  la 
effect  for  twelve  years.  A  very  large  proportioa  -  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  eheese  aamufactured  ia  Caaada  -  has  beea  graded  aad  a 
recogaleed  dlffereaeeia  price  paid  under  the  differeat  grades.  The 
resalt  has  beea  that  eheese  made  ia  Caaada  durlag  1954  graded  95|  per 
cent  first  grade  compared  with  78  per  eeat  ia  1925.  The  iaproveaent  in 

uality  has  beem  remarkable  and  Canadian  eheese  is  rated  as  the  finest 
Cheddar  eheese  iaported  to  the  British  aarketa. 

Last  season  96  ail lion  pounds  of  ereamery  butter  were  graded. 
This  represented  about  42  p*r   osat  of  the  total  produetiea  ia  the 
Doninion,  which  was  approximately  251  ail (ion  pouads.  Aleost  85  per 
ceat  of  the  graded  butter  was  elaeeed  as  first  grade,  but  it  caanot  be 
Stated  that  this  repre seated  the  average  quality,  as  seae  provinces 
which  have  good  loeal  narxete  for  their  eatire  output(^ly7iiaa^a  small 
Part  of  the  total  make.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  low  grade  butter 
eaa  be  sold  to  advaatage  under  various  brands  which  do  not  indicate  the 
quality,  there  is  no  inducement  to  have  butter  graded. 

0a  the  other  hand,  the  grading  records  indicate  that  provinces 
which  have  a  proper  cream  grading  service  ia  conjunction  with  butter 
«r«diag  have  aot  oaly  aade  a  narked  iaproveaeat  in  quality,  but  tum  oat 
U  large  proportion  of  high  class  butter. 

I.  conclusion  it  nay  be  said  that  if  the  grading  of  butter  for 
uonestic  consumption  were  nade  compulsory  throughout  the  Doainloa  aad 
the  grade  narks  showa  on  all  butter  wrappers,  consuaers  would  be 
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.*«-„t*tioa  of  seeond  and  third  grade  butter- 
protected  against  misrepresentation  01 

v   4„*»  *«  this  series  next  Thursday  evening  is 
The  talk  to  be  giT*»  *a  *aiB  ■*** 

entitled  -Protecting  Canada  fro.  Dangerous  Insects-. 


in.   The 
Lzes  at 


as  it  may 


DE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICU:, 
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PR      ING  CANiDA  FT-  TS 


February  is  al.ost  over,  spring  is  on  its  .ay  and  during  th      t     | 

f       ,      a      -J  ,l,at  catalogues  have  been  literally  pouring  i 
few  weeks  seed  and  piano  cax.<±xufeu<=o 

gardener  sitting  in  his  chair  a,  home  turns  over  the  pages  ano 
the  beautifully  coloured  illustrations  of  the  flowers,  (pW  -d 

.  i     ~r    rrh^t  he  hopes  to  produce  a  few 
Vegetables  and  has  wondrous  visions  of  »>**  he  no„ 

honths  hence.   Qone  are  the  thoughts  of  the  hattles  k.     *  H* 

the  sm«r  hefore  that,  against  the  beetles,  caterpillars,  borers, 
bu,s  and  other  insect  forms  which  endeavoured  to  destroy  all  that  he 
,rew.   He  things  only  that  his  efforts  this  ye     HI  MW  the  ^ 

t  ^ • «  ^^^oma  mflv  not  be  realized 
glories  of  the  illustrations,  but  alas!  hxs  dreams  may 

.la.  far  remote  from  civilization,  for  where  man 
Unless  he  lives  in  a  region  £a*  remote 

is,  there  also  will  insects  be  found  to  prey  on  what 

I,,  uently  those  who  gro,  crops  say  that  years  ago  ,hey  were  not 
bothered  to  the  same  extent  by  invasions  and  attacks  of  these  insidi 
and  destructive  foes,  and  this  is  largely  true,  for  unfortunate  as  i 

«-»+  rv-a+.ji  in  Canada  are  invader 
be  the  majority  of  the  most  serious  insect  pests  in 

trom  other  lands,  or  in  the  case  of  native  insects  have  changed  their 

habits  from  feeding  on  native  plants  to  attaching  the  cultivated  on~- 

•hich  man  has  furnished  in  abundance,   an  example  of  this  l.t     1 

n  ,«  Panada  east  of  the  Rocky  ^ounta 
is  the  potato  beetle,  known  to  all  in  Canada  e-st 

^  „,  +his  insect  was  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  whe 

The  original  home  of  this  insect 

lant,  of  the  potato  family.   With  the  arrival  of  the 
it  fed  on  native  plants  ol  tne  puueLou 

a    +v,0  Wanting  of  potatoes  it  turned  its  attention  to 
White  settlers  and  the  planting  o±  p^ 

the  potato  plant. 

a   4+    inorpased  in  numbers  and  3pread 
Owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  it  increased  i 

*  ui,u  l«  now  present  over  the      ter 

*ith  amazing  rapidity  eastwards  until  it  i|  now  p 

♦    ThP  Mexican  beetle  is  another  example.   It 
Portion  of  the  continent.   The  Mexican 

n  »cn    Fnr  manv  years  it  remained  in  the 
Was  described  from  Mexico  m  1*>0.   For  many  ye 

+  *a    I*,  migrations  for  some  unexplained  reason.   In 
southwest  fhen  started  its  migr-oxu 

1920  it  was  found  in  alabama  and  by  19,5  it  had  reached  southwestern 
Ontario.   These  are  examples  of  native  insects  which  have  changed  their 

~r    +ko  fnrpizn  foes.   The  San  Josi 
habits.   But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  f 01 eign 

scale  originally  came  from  China  and  spread  so  rapidly  th: t  it  v 


es 
ass 

ins  ♦ 

re 
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*>-«<*  industry  in  Car.     ..ould  be  ruined, 
believed  that  the  deciduous  fruit  industry 

^.n  „  r^mnA    -in  aoTjles  came  from  Europe. 
The  codling  moth,  the  worm  f re  ;uen^.ly  found  in  apples 

.   .         aches  came  from  Japan.   The 
The  Oriental  fruit  worm  which  attach,  pea 

.  >.      .«.?.•< /*um  forest  defoliators  in  the 
gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths  which  are  serious  forest 

U  ,♦  *    States  are  of  European  origin,  as  are  also  the  Satin  moth, 
tern  United  States  are  uj.  *->«• 

•  i*»  la  .resent  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  host  of 
and  the  earwig,  wnich  is  present 

thP  Hessian  fly,  cabbage  worm,  c.rrot  rust  fly,  aad  the 
others  such  as  the  Hessian  x  xjr  , 

v,   +    +h    How  did  these  insects  come  to  I      .ntinent?   Many  of 
Pine  shoot  moth,   now  u.j.u 

**  *#  v   rious  kin      hereas  others  were 
them  were  brought  in  on  plants  of  various       , 

Carried  bv  commodities  of  different  sorts.   The  problem  we  have  to  face 

.vent  further  introductions  of  economic  insects,  for  experts  tell 

t  T-ast  three  thousand  other  species  which  have  not 
Us  that  there  are  at  least  tnree 

i   a    To  meet  this  serious  situation  a  system  of 
yet  reached  this  lanci .   To  meei> 

inspection  has  been  organised  by  the  Entomological  Branch  of  the 
dominion  Department  of  ,  riculture  which  re  uir.s  that  all  plants 

*        v.  n  hp  -incnected  in  the  country  of  origin  but 
imported  into  Canada  shall  be  m.pecteo 

t  v,0-pp    To  *?ive  an  idea  of  the 
also  shall  be  re-examined  on  arrival  here. 

a    tVm+  in  one  year,  over  fift 
extent  of  this  work  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 

.-.14    ^rVfi-es    of        roducts  were 
seven  million  plants  and  two  million 

-  a      hinaonts  insect  peats  or  plant  diseases 
examined.   In  sixteen  huncreo  „ni 

#■  ..ntpctin?  Canada  from  dangerous 
were  found.   Thus  the  silent  war  of  protecting 

-r^onpr  in  his  chair  may  not 
insects  is  carried  on,  and.  although  the  gardener 

t.o-1-  assured  that  steps  are  being 
L-liM  his  dream,  at  least  he  can  rest  assur 

en  to  assist  in  protecting  his  crops  from  other  insect  foes  which 
are  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  make  their  home  in  Canada. 

^Htled  "The  Battle  Against 
The  next  talk  in  thl     ~ies  is  entitled 

x  *fc4-  same  time  next  Thur      evening. 
Grasshoppers"  and  will  be  given  at  this  s.me 
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THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  GRASSHOPPERS 

The  word  battle  used  in  the  title  of  this  address  implying  a 
war  may  seem  rather  out  of  place  in  reference  to  the  relation  between 
man  and  an  insect.   There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  term  more  suitable 
with  which  to  describe  the  activity  involved  in  defending  prairie 
crops  from  destruction  by  grasshoppers.   The  scale  of  operations  in 
dealing  with  these  insects  is  so  vast,  the  area  involved  is  so 
extensive,  the  number  of  persons  concerned  is  so  great,  and  the  threat 
to  the  agriculture  of  Canada  is  so  definitely  of  national  importance, 
that  to  any  one  engaged  in  grasshopper  control  work  the  words  battle, 
campaign  and  war  seem  particularly  appropriate  in  describing  the 

activity. 

The  grasshopper  outbreak,  at  present  in  couree  in  Western 
Canada,  involves  practically  the  entire  open  plains  area  of  the 
Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.   It  began  to  be  of 
serious  economic  concern  in  1931.   It  increased  in  intensity  and 
extent  with  an  astounding  rapidity  and  reached  its  greatest  severity 
in  1934.   In  that  year  it  involved  over  two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
growing  area  of  the  prairies  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  grain  and  feed  crops  grown  in  an  area  of 
over  40,000,000  acres.   The  agricultural  authorities  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  however,  were  acutely  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 

ashopper  situation  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  of 
the  Entomological  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture, 
from  1932  onward,  organized  their  respective  provinces  for  the 
protection  of  the  various  crops. 

The  practices  utilized  in  the  killing  of  the  grasshoppers  are 
comparatively  simple  and  consist  chiefly  in  poisoning  them  with  a 
mixture  of  bran,  sawdust,  sodium  arsenite  and  water,  accompanied, 
in  certain  areas   by  special  cultural  practices.   The  preparation  for 
the  battle  rehired  the  organization  of  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
for  the  protection  of  millions  of  acres  of  crop  in  each  of  the  three 
provinces.   The  areas  in  which  outbreaks  were  to  be  expected  were 
surreyed  and  mapped.   The  danger  of  the  situation  was  made  clear  to 
the  farmers  in  the  threatened  districts  by  the  holding  of  thousands  of 
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public  meetings  in  town  and  country,  reinforced  by  the  use  of  every 
avenue  of  propaganda,  and  publicity.   In  the  preparation  of      lies 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  fight,  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  bran, 
thousands  of  carloads  of  sawdust  and  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  poison  were  purchased  by  the  provincial  go-     entt    and 
delivered  in  each  threatened  locality  in  amounts  adjusted  to  the 
probable  need.   At  the  points  of  delivery  the  materials  for  the 
campaign  were  taken  over  by  the  municipal  authorities^ who  raixed  them 
for  use  and  distributed  them  to  the  farmers. 

In  the  1934  campaign,  for  example,  there  were  468  central 
mixing  stations  with  1,098  additional  distribution  points,  while  a 
total  of  some  2,981/(pIid)of f icials  and  local  assistants  wer      aired 
to  supervise  the  work.   In  all,  about  77,000  tons  or  154,000,000 
pounds  poisoned  bait  were  delivered  to  farmers,  at  a  total  outlay, 
including  costs  of  materials  and  feed  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
special  cultural  control  programme  for  p     opper  control  in  the 
relief  areas  of  approximately  $1,173,000. 

The  battle  resulted  in  a  victory  of  which  agriculture  as  a 
whole  can  be  justly  proud.   From  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  victory  in  the  grasshopper  war  averted  an  assured  destruction 
of  crop  upon  the  scale  of  a  national  calamity.   From  the  agricultm 
point  of  view  the  success  of  the  campaign  reduced  a  threatened  loss  of 
65  per  cent  of  the  grain  and  feed  crop  in  the  badly  infested  districts 
of  the  west  to  not  more  than  15  per  cent  and  is  estimated  to  have 
saved  a  total  of  at  least  70,000,000  bushels  of  grain.   From  the 
human  point  of  view  the  local  skirmishes  in  the  battle  by  farmers 
throughout  the  entire  open  prairie  area  of  Western  Canada  saved  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  grain  and  feed  crop  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  farms  and  thereby  averted  widespread  financial  ruin,  and  enabled 
thousands  to  carry  on  without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  public 

relief. 

The  prospect  for  1935  is  for  a  greatly  reduced  outbreak  of  these 

pests.   The  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1955  are  already  well 
advanced.   The  outlay  is  expected  to  be  materially  below  that  in  1934 
and  the  proportion  of  the  crop  saved  is  confidentially  expected  to  be 
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higher. 

The  next  talk  in  this  series  is  entitled  -Maple  Syrup  -  One 
of  Canada's  MOSt  Delectable  Crops"  and  will  be  given  at  this  same 
time  next  Thursday  evening. 


INTi  riON    FOR   RADIO    ANNOUrl 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Presented  by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  this  evening  featuring  "Maple  Syrup 
One  of  Canada*s  Most  Delectable  Crops". 


Talk  N0.  £4  -  U  '«U?  -  ONE  OF  C.  OPS 

•ST At A,  CANADA,  1      14,  1935. 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TALK  NO.  24  -  MARCH  14,  1935 


WE  ULPIE   SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
Of  all  agricultural  activities  practised  on  the  North  American 
continent,  that  of  extracting  sap  frco  the  maple  tree  and  concentrating  it  into 
syrup  or  sugar,  is  probably  the  oldest.  The  discovery  of  the  art  is  shrouded  in 
many  legendary  Indian  stories  among  them  the  discovery  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
sap  through  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  branch  in  the  Spring  and  the  use  of  the 
"sweet  water"  of  the  maple  in  which  venison  was  boiled.  The   Indians  are  known  to 
have  made  maple  sugar  prior  to  the  year  1673.  Their  method  of  tapping  trees  was 
to  make  a  diagonal  incision  in  the  trunk  of  a  maple  probably  with  a  tomahawk  into 
the  lower  end  of  which  was  inserted  a  reed  or  concave  piece  of  bark  through  which 
the  sap  was  conveyed  to  a  bark  trough  or  other  receptacle.  Hot  stones  plunged 
repeatedly  into  the  sap  concentrated  it  into  a  thick  dark  syrup. 

The  early  white  settlers  followed  this  method  to  a  considerable  extent 
but  during  a  long  period  of  years  they  improved  upon  this  by  substituting  wooden 
spiles,  or  spouts 9  for  the  reed  or  bark  spouts,  and  iron  or  copper  kettles  for 
bark  receptacles  in  which  to  reduce  the  sap.  Under  modern  methods  the  auger  has 
replaced  the  axe  or  tomahawk,  metal  spouts  and  covered  metal  pails  for  wood  spouts 
and  wood  pails  and  evaporating  pans  built  over  an  arch  or  furnace  in  a  cabin  have 
taken  the  place  of  kettles  over  an  open  fire.  Hie  use  of  clean  utensils,  frequent 
collection  of  sap  in  the  bush,  straining  or  filtering  of  sap  before  evaporating 
and  shallow  and  rapid  boiling  in  the  evaporator  is  now  the  approved  method  of 
manufacturing  quality  maple  products* 

While  methods  of  production  have  shown  great  development  in  the  last 
half  century  the  romantic  side  of  sugar  making  has  not  been  interfered  with  very 
seriously.  The  expression  "sap's  running"  in  Spring  still  jrovidee  a  Joyous 
thrill  to  rural  dwellers  and  "sugaring  off"  still  is  a  feature  of  the  annual  make. 
The  tramp  to  the  woods  on  a  mild  spring  day,  the  aroma  of  escaping  steam,  the 
sampling  of  the  hot  syrup,  the  eating  of  wax  that  has  been  allowed  to  harden 
on  the  clean  snow  all  are  Joys  of  Spring  that  appeal  to  young  and  old. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  there  was  little  traffic  in  maple 
products,  but  with  the  migration  of  sons  and  daughters  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities  and  towns  and  their  desire  for  the  well-remembered  delicacies  there 
gradually  has  developed  a  trade  in  maple  products.  In  1851  production  amounted 
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to  13,500,000  pound*  of  sugar;  la  1891,  22,500,000  pounds.  Notwithstanding 
unfavourable  dim  tie  conditions  during  the  past  few  years  production  has 
averaged  appraxlsmtely  23  f 000,000  pounds  annually  of  which  iuebee  has  produosd 
75  par  cent,  Ontario  24  par  oent  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  remainder* 
the  Jfctplc  Sugar  Induatry  Act  was  passad  In  1930  affectively  to 
control  the  Industry;  to  prevent  the  practice  of  adulteration  and  to  provide 
standards  for  maple  products,  Maple  syrup  must  weigh  not  less  t  an  13  lbs.  2  oz. 
per  gallon  nor  contain  sere  than  35  per  cent  enter,  Maple  sugar  mat  contain 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  eater]  maple  butter,  maple  cream  and  maple  max  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  eater.  The  use  of  the  word  "Maple*  Is  restricted  to 
pure  maple  products* 

Maple  syrup  carefully  produead  by  modern  methods  is  ligjht  amber  In 
colour  and  of  a  delicate  maple  flavour.  Maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  are 
delicacies  of  unsurpassed  flavour  and  In  addition  to  their  usee  on  the  table 
they  make  an  excellent  flavour  for  ice  cream,  cakes,  cake  icings  and  other  foods. 
Maple  products  are  rich  in  earbohydratee  In  a  quickly  assimilative  form, 
possibly  cloying  to  the  taste  If  eaten  to  excess  but  delicious  If  used  in 


A  large  proportion  of  the  consumers  of  maple  produete  are  of  the 
opinion  that  pure  maple  produete  can  be  purchased  only  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year.  This  Is  incorrect  ae  grocery  stores  throughout  the  country  have  maple 
products  available  to  them  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  next  talk  In  this  serlee  will  be  entitled  "Iamb  -  One  of  the 
Boat  of  Meats"  and  will  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday. 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TALK  NO.  25  -  MARCH  21,  1955 . 


LAMB  -  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  OF  MEATS 


Lamb  in  Canada  dates  back  almost  to  the  days  of  Christopher 
Columbus.   During  pioneer  days  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Ottawa  rivers  at  logging  bees,  barn  raisings  and  husking  bees 
farm  killed  lamb  was  one  of  the  most  favoured  meats.   From  these  early 
days  on  to  the  present,  sheep  flocks  in  Canada  h*ve  been  steadily 
improved  and  the  industry  has  been  organized  with  a  view  to  providing 
the  Canadian  people  with  a  regular  supply  of  choice  lamb  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

In  recent  years  lambs  grown  on  the  ranges  of  the  prairie  provinces 
and  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  have  been  put  into  feedlots  on 
irrigated  farms  in  Alberta,  on  grain  farms  in  the  West  and  with 
selected  farmers  in  Eastern  Canada.   The  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  its  Lamb  Feeding  Project,  has  further  encouraged  the. 
feeding  and  finishing  of  these  range  lambs  so  that  today  all  over  the 
Dominion  city  markets  are  amply  supplied  with  fresh-killed  lamb 
carcasses  which  combine  all  the  delicious  flavour  of  good  lamb   with 
the  necessary  tenderness  and  juiciness.   Furthermore,  these  carcasses 
are  of  the  most  desirable  weights  so  that  legs  of  lamb  and  roasts  of 
lamb  may  be  cut  in  sizes  and  weights  to  suit  the  needs  and  pocket- 
books  of  the  Canadian  purchasers. 

Easter  lamb  or  hothouse  lamb,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  always 
been  considered  as  a  meat  delicacy.   Lamb  at  Easter  has  the  same 
significance  as  turkey  at  Christmas  time.   Improvement  of  farm  buildings 
has  made  it  possible  for  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  farmers  to 
undertake  successfully  the  rearing  of  these  early  lambs  so  that  from 
faster  forward  into  the  spring  and  summer  months  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  these  baby  lamb  carcasses  available  for  the  retail 
trade.   Tourists  coming  to  Canada  have  been  favourably  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  Canadian  lamb  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  to  some  extent 
accounted  for  its  growing  popularity  with  our  own  people  for  general 
use  along  with  beef  and  pork. 

The  fall  and  early  winter  are  the  periods  of  the  year  whea  the 
great  bulk  of  milk-fed,  grass-fattened  lambs  go  to  market.   These  lambs 
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usually  reach  most  desirable  weights  during  the  months  of  September, 
October  and  November.   Owing  to  the  liberal  supply  of  lamb  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  price  is  most  reasonable  and  consumption  reaches  its 
highest  point.   Any  surplus  of  milk-fed,  grass-fattened  lambs  are  put 
into  storage  and  are  available  for  winter  and  spring  use  to  supplement 
the  supply  of  range  feedlot  lambs.   The  high  quality  of  lamb  put  into 
storage  accounts  for  the  high  quality  of  storage  lamb  as  sold 
throughout  Canada. 

Lamb  in  Canada  is  largely  a  Canadian  product  produced  exclusively 
for  the  Canadian  market.   In  1934,  imports  of  lamb  were  only  57,764 
pounds.   Exports  of  lamb  in  1934  were  ten  times  the  volume  of  imports, 
again  reflecting  the  saleability  of  the  Canadian  product. 

Price  is  always  a  factor  in  deciding  what  will  be  bought  in  the 
form  of  meat.   The  "New  Deal  Policy"  in  the  United  States  has  caused  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  beef,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  demand 
from  buyers  in  the  United  States.   Likewise  exports  of  bacon  to  Great 
Britain  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  price  of  pork  products. 
Lamb  is  very  much  an  all  Canadian  product  and  in  relation  to  other  meats 
is  very  reasonable  in  price.  Selection  of  lamb  cuts  may  be  made  to  suit 
any  pocket-book.   Stewing  lamb,  which  is  the  cheapest  portion  of  the 
carcass,  can  be  made  into  lamb  stew  and  other  appetizing  dishes.   Lamb 
chops  are  quickly  and  easily  cooked,  thus  affecting  a  saving  in  both 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  labour.   Legs  of  lamb  and  roasts  of  lamb  are  both 
readily  prepared  for  the  table  and  can  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways 
all  of  which  combine  attractiveness  with  appetizing  qualities.   It  is 
safe  to  say  that  lamb  is  one  of  the  easiest  meats  to  cook.   Pamphlet 
No*  142  published  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa, 
entitled  "Selection  of  Lamb  Cuts"  contains  direction  for  cooking,  and 
this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Publicity  and  Extension 
Branch,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

The  next  talk  in  this  series  is  entitled  "Eggs  for  Easter"  and 
will  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening. 
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R3SA1CE  MO  OZfZOSIOe  Z9  iCaiCBLTtRa 

vu  tfft  ^  -  n?m  $u  »Wt — 
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da  Sunday,  April  treaty-first,  children  and  adult*  la  Christian 
eooatrles  a  111  aclp  to  aain?i*iu  &  tradition  ol  «r  tbaa  any  history, 
th*  tr.ditioa  af  th*  fa* tar  Igg. 

ryt-fcere,  ia  all   ;*  :  ,  tsv.-r-  ass  bean  a  Spring  festival  ahieh 
baa  b«ea  aelaarated  sith  •€#»  beeanea  ta«y  are  a  ayttbol  of  Ufa  &ad 
of  ill*  birth  of  Sarins  aftar  the  death  of  Hot -r. 

*be  fgyptiana  regarded  th*  mgg   a*  th*  ecbleu  «f  r*~*reatioa#  af 
the  renovation  of  th*  aaaaa  me*  af  tar  the  delate.  The  aaeiaat 
fere lane  celebrated  feuitiv&le  a;rkcd  by  the  preeaatatloa  of  ^aiata* 
•Sfe*  la  ferelaa  legend  aba  universe  was  a  iched  fro*  »a  egr,  ut  tba 
line  af  tba  vernal  equiaox  ead  today  ia  feral*  egge  ara  given  ee  glfte 
at  tba  Spring  Festival.   Ia     rdaace  *         r  it  lea  tba  feraian 
nee  year  la  -at  by  the  vernal  o  aiass,  aa  is  tba  Christian  Beater. 
f|     to*  of  giving  eg  a  at  this  tia*  baa  «oaa  doeu  ihrengh  tba  a^ee 
otieaily  una  It©  re 

fbue  tba  aasaeiatlaa  9t   egga  aitb  taatnr,  lifce  aaay  ether  euatan* 
eeettg  Christians,  ia  af  pagan  or    ,  and  ba^aa  far  baek  ia  tba  elate  al 
anti  »ity#  aba*  eu^  retitioa  ruled*  1*  aoaara  tinea,  of  eeurs*,  tba 

*  baa  bone**  largely  tba  foliating  *f  a*  t  shed       tan* 

tader  ia, r*ved  eat  hoc  a  of  husbandry  egga  are  aa  loafer  tba     iet  only 

tba  ej.riug  souths  bat  a*        aa  tba  y#  r  round,  bi^eeise  tbalr 
po,     ty  la  Canada  ia  net  Hailed  ta  nay  eeaae*.  CmtrUas,  u  f  ct 
■an anna  perhape  *or«  egg  a  per  capita  tba*  any  other  pan,* la,  a  rendition 
which  ia  due  1*  Urge  neaaure  to  tba  efficient  ayatan  •     iiag 
iat red need  by  tba  Ooalnle*  &epertaeat  of  agriculture,  ablcb  baa  bo  a  ia 
eet  ia  til*  country  far  a  auabr  of  years.  The  tradiifan  af  % 

Egg,  honever,  baa  been  aaintalaed  beeeuae  of  its  popular  *pp*a 
partieul  riy  to  children*  and  probably  all!  eontlsna  ta  live  thr-»a*haut 
r  . 

.bother  tba  honoured  ^altla*  b*id  by  ag«a  a*a^  aaaien 
bad  any  baaia  1*  tbalr  valaa  aa  a  t9o49   history  toes   QO        ,  rmwm+\ 
Tba  bladaa  abat^ia  fraa  affi  aa  food  baoaaaa  tbay  are  a  ayaaai  ,f  tba 
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arSgla  af   life.     Greai«a  pb  b«r#  also   tr  ■  lac«Ic3»ta   torn*         * 

*  .     %»m  tba  •  ^»^i  s   |«  bava  ba«a  «  r«  i  f#*^  tbra*»aba*% 

•11   tba  agaa  baeaaaa  tba?  CM'.&U  mil  tba   aieaaatr 

0a»  b»«b»*£#a  af  tba  aaaaei«Uaa  »f  the  r  bblt  *i?a  ,   aa 

Saaaar  a?Rb*l  gae*  baa*  aaly  as   fa*  m   a  ataty    talrf   ta  S*  rsaa  abileraa 

t   if  tbay  *r*  ga*«,  a  abita  bara  aiil  crcap  lata  tba  ■■■jui  aa     1* 
aaa  aa£  bla*  afga  |  la  aaats  abich   th«y  baa*   ?*a?ara«. 

la  aaalaat,   M  ta  aaeara  Uaae,  *•*  «g*«  «**«  at^faatar  ^w 
«  fraa  alalia   M  li  craatlaaa   af  «*rfaaa«  eol»ur   .      *V1*W 

a2*#  ara  a  aaiifM  ta  mv/  chiia  at  Saster.     ftyae  rlSg  # 

•ay  o«  vaaaily  aai^iaaa,   a*f  tr  taay   I  ft  a*  a,   u«r«  ara  a 

«»,-?a-rr  af   »tber  alalia  aay*   ta  aebiara   a   similar  affect.      3*iii*»  *-   - 
■«**M  *****  ***  *»*11  ft  aalisatfal  bra**,     *  iltag  tbea  ia  »««t 
i«a   or  Htlki  aat  aailaa  ia  baat  at  ^  w 

a*f«jts  aaXaar.     Sstaa  ar  *aiaa$   rallarf  araa«<  tba  •*«  aa«  b«tb  ballad 
t**aihar  aiil  fira  abaaaa  af  r«!U».     Uay    iUn,  mntitt  a*     ietu 
aaa  ba  i»at*e  a*  tba  a««  HflU,     Ail  a*l#  ta  la*s  •aia«*>  ta  ta«   iMi„ 
die play  aa#  ta  aaiatala  *b«  laa  af   taa  Saaaar  *f  -  . 

Aftar  tba  iastar  Sgg  baa  baaa  aaiaa,   af  aaarea,  aba  abaii  abaaie 
cra*bs<?#  aa  a,*?  raali*,  w  9  aa«i**t   sa.  «**,  ar8 

aitabaa*  *«Met*  Mi  «*f  ba  *a<  <J   ta  b  ra  bi*  aba  .  .„, 

tba  Cbriatiaa  ar*  tfc  Urteg  af  a«  abeiia  aa.  tlaa*  b,   tb*  Ola 

baa.aa  a*  a  tire  af  aatl       If   tba  araabaa  abalit  aaa  ba  ^t>f>< 

lata  a  a*r**»  af  a.tar  afaar  tba  aU  lUlUt  faabtaa  tba  aff 
•ara  aaa  lata,   Toe  aitabaa  abbar  tba  fmU  of  m»l»g  a&tar. 

r^r  tba  U»krl«il  aa^aeta  af  tbia   9  ba  UmU**m  I  U^t 

af  AerltiUtia  ia  l»a*bta <  f  «  m  .OJ>l|U><  ^##  ^ 

t«,  aa*aabla4  aa  tba  c   t!w   0r4fU  df  tfcft   ^^^^^ 

tia*  aoe  m  ai»j»ia  iattlala  <8mi  laC* 

tfce  *  "is   «*«■*•*   i»  mm****  «»«aaaai^  of  Sm  , 

tba  aar,aa^  *a«  alU  ba  ft*aa  al   tbi.  a   *a   *i~  aa,t  fb^ 
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D  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TALK  NO*  27  -  APRIL  4,  1935* 


SUCCESSION  OF  CROPS  IN  THE  GARDEN 

A  vegetable  garden  whether  small  or  large  can  be  made  a  source  of  real, 
profit  and  pleasure  if  proper  thought  is  put  into  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
for  such  an  undertaking* 

Provision  should  be  made  to  start  indoors  such  crops  as  lettuce,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  tomato,  pepper  and  eggplant  in  window  boxes  or  a  hotbed  and  to 
take  care  o;'  these  plants  under  glass  until  the  danger  of  freezing  is  past, 
i»hen  they  may  be  planted  in  the  field*  Stocky,  well  grown  plants  are  most  desir- 
able* 

As  a  rule  the  seed  of  such  crops  as  lettuce,  radish  and  spinach  is  sown 
outdoors  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to  work*  Lettuce  and  radish 
can  be  grown  in  a  mild  hotbed  if  real  early  crops  are  desired*  The  outdoor 
sowings  are  made  so  as  to  follow  after  the  hotbed  crop*  Two  or  three  sowings 
of  these  made  at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  days  apart  in  the  garden  will 
succeed  quite  well,  before  the  dry  hot  weather  arrives  with  the  usual  insect 
pests.  Sowings  should  be  made  again  in  early  or  mid-August  to  provide  a  supply 
for  the  autumn  and  late  fall* 

Onions  are  important  for  salads  and  other  purposes*  Sets  planted  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  soil  will  permit  followed  by  seed  sowing  will  give  a  good 
succession  for  summer  use  and  winter  storage* 

Garden  peas  of  the  smooth  and  dimpled  types  can  be  so*n  as  soon  as  soil 
and  seasonal  conditions  will  permit*  When  the  soil  warms  up  the  wrinkled 
varieties  can  be  sown  with  safety* 

Beans  of  the  bush  varieties  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  wrinkled 
peas,  using  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  or  Stringless  Green  Pod  for  three  or  four  sowings 
or  the  following  two  varieties  may  be  sown  with  the  former,  Stringless  Refugee 
Wax  and  Hodson  Wax*  This  will  give  an  extended  season  for  snap  pod  beans.  The 
pale  bean  is  also  of  great  value  for  extending  the  season*  Kentucky  Wonder  Wax 
or  the  green  pod  type  will  be  found  very  useful*  The  seed  must  be  planted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  early  maturing  bush  varieties* 

The  usual  way  for  beets  and  carrots  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  gerden  on 
raised  drills  for  the  early  crop  and  on  the  level  for  the  late  sown  seed* 
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Raised  drills  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  the  soil  heat  and  drainage,  while 
the  level  sowing  for  the  later  crops  allows  better  utilization  of  the  limited 
soil  moisture.  Beet  and  carrot  seed  sown  around  June  15th  will  produce  nice 
sized  roots  of  the  finest  quality  for  winter  storage. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  divided  naturally  into  early  mid-season 
and  late  or  winter  varieties.  To  obtain  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower  for 
market  early  sowing  of  such  varieties  as  Golden  Acre,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
and  Copenhagen  Market  cabbage  and  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Early  Snowball  cauli- 
flower are  recommended.  For  first  early,  sow  the  seed  in  a  hotbed  in  mid-March 
and  another  sowing  in  the  first  week  in  April  and  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days 
apart  in  the  open  garden  until  mid-June.  The  seed  of  the  late  cabbage  Danish 
Ballhead  should  be  sown  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Sweet  corn  is  essentially  a  warn  season  crop  and  cannot  be  planted 
much  before  May  24th.  By  using  an  early  maturing  variety  like  Banting,  an 
origination  of  the  Horticultural  Division,  Central  Experimental  Tana,  Ottawa, 
green  corn  can  be  grown  to  maturity  in  64  to  73  days  from  planting.  Two  or 
three  plantings  of  this  variety  made  at  intervals  of  ten  days  apart  and  two  or 
three  plantings  of  Golden  Bantam  made  at  the  same  intervals  will  give  an  extended 
season  for  sweet  corn  of  high  quality. 

The  early  maturing  Abel  and  Alacrity  tomatoes,  originated  in  the 
Division  of  Horticulture,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  are  very  desirable  for 
the  early  crop,  while  Bonny  Best  and  John  Baer  are  good  main  crop  varieties. 

Information  dealing  with  vegetable  crops  will  be  given  on  request 
to  the  Horticultural  Division,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  or  upon 
application  to  the  Publicity  and  Extension  Branch,  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 

The  next  talk  in  this  series  is  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Clothes 
Moth*  and  will  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday  evening. 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
'   TALK  NO.  28  -  APRIL  11,  1955 . 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CLOTHES  MOTH 

For  thousands  of  years  clothes  moths  have  caused  incalculable 
losses  and  inconvenience  to  man  by  damaging  or  destroying  his  worldly 
goods.   Undoubtedly  the  extent  of  this  damage  has  increased  during 
modern  times  owing  to  the  more  widespread  use  of  furs*  woollen  goods, 
rugs,  upholstered  furniture  and  similar  materials  of  animal  origin. 

Dominion  entomologists  tell  us  that  two  species  of  these 
destructive  insects  occur  in  Canada;  namely,  the  webbing  clothes  moth, 
which  is  the  more  common,  and  the  case-making  alothes  moth.   The  adults 
of  both  species  are  small,  buff-coloured  moths.   They  may  be  seen  in 
dwellings  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  are  more  numerous  in  spring 
and  summer.   The  moths  are  harmless  but  lay  the  tiny  pearly-white  eggs 
from  which,  after  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  hatch  the  injurious 
larvae  or  caterpillars. 

The  caterpillars  as  well  as  the  moths  seek  out  dark  protected 
places  in  fur  and  woollen  goods  or  in  upholstered  furniture,  on  which 
they  feed,  causing  damage  to  the  materials.   These  caterpillars  live 
from  a  few  weeks  to  more  than  two  years  and  may  be  found  in  all  stages 
of  development  throughout  the  year* 

The  larvae  of  the  two  species  differ  in  habits.   Those  of  the 
webbing  clothes  moth  move  about  freely  and  spin  silken  threads  on 
infested  fabrics,  often  forming  unsightly  webs,   They  construct  flimsy 
shelters  of  silk  into  which  they  often  retire  and  where  they  eventually 
pupate  and  transform  into  the  winged  moths.   On  the  other  hand,  larvae 
of  the  case-maicing  species  make  small  cylindrical  cases  of  tightly 
woven  silk  and  fragments  of  the  materials  on  which  they  feed. 

Clothing  and  other  materials  subject  to  attack,  should  not  be  left 
for  long  periods,  particularly  during  summer,  in  cupboards,  attics  and 
similar  places,  unless  precautions  have  been  ttiken  to  protect  them. 
After  thoroughly  brushing  and  beating  them  preferably  in  strong  sunlight; 
they  should  be  placed  in  trunks  or  chests,  cotton  or  paper  bags,  or  in 
cardboard  boxes  sealed  with  paper  strips.   Wrapping  clothes  in  two 
thicknesses  of  strong  paper,  taking  care  to  see  that  the  edges  are 
turned  so  that  no  moths  may  gain  entrance  is  also  recommended.   One 
pound  of  fresh  naphthalene  flakes  scattered  among  the  garments  in  an 
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ordinary  sized  trunk  assures  protection  from  moth  injury.   When  using 
moth  bags  or  similar  containers  several  ounces  of  naphthalene  flakes 
placed  in  each  will  give  additional  protection.   Clothing  not  protected 
in  this  way  should  be  examined  and  carefully  burshed  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  valuable  articles  as  fur  coats,  should  be  placed  in  cold 
storage  . 

When  clothes  moths  are  seen  flying  in  the  home  it  is  important  to 
discover  and  remove  the  source  of  infestation.   Often  moths  will  be 
found  issuing  from  neglected  trunks  and  forgotten  pieces  of  clothing  in 
attics,  basements  or  closets,  or  from  furniture,  and  sometimes  from 
collections  of  lint  in  floor  cracks  and  behind  baseboards,  or  even  from 
the  cold  air  shafts  of  hot-air  furnaces.   All  these  should  be  cleaned 
out  periodically.   Frequent  use  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  on  carpets  and 
furniture  and  other  articles  that  are  objects  of  attack  has  definite 
control  value. 

When  the  house  is  to  be  closed  for  a  time  in  summer,  it  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  scatter  naphthalene  flakes  liberally  over  rugs  and  carpets, 
afterwards  rolling  them  tightly  and  tying  them  up  in  stout  brown  paper. 
Upholstered  furniture  may  also  be  treated  with  naphthalene  and  then 
tightly  covered  with  paper  or  cotton  sheets. 

To  rid  upholstered  furniture  of  moths  is  often  dffficult.   There 
are  three  methods  that  give  good  results.   These  include  the  use  of  sub- 
sero  temperature,  superheating  and  f umigants .   The  use  of  heat,  or 
superheating, as  it  is  called,  and  fumigation  with  certain  gases  are 
methods  also  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  entire  infested  buildings. 

Sprays  containing  pyrethrum  extract  in  a  mineral  oil  such  as 
refined  kerosene  are  useful  for  destroying-  the  life  stages  of  clothes 
moths.   To  be  effective,  such  sprays  must  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  insects.   In  recent  years  various  moth  proofing  substances  have 
developed  and  certain  of  these  are  in  use  by  manufacturers,  dyers,  dry 
cleaners  and  others.   Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  Publicity  and  Extension  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  next  talk  in  this  series  is  entitled  "Marketing  Services"  and 
will  be  given  at  this  same  time  next  Thursday. 


ROMANCE  AND  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TALK  NO.  29  -  APRIL  18,  1955. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


Approximately  700  words  are  about  the  limit  of  intelligible 
utterance  in  five  minutes,  and  are  not,  of  course,  sufficient  in  which 
to  deal,  except  in  general  terms,  with  the  marketing  services  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  since,  like  a  well-known  paint, 
they  cover  the  country. 

/  Practically  every  farm  product  is  served  in  some  definite  way 
through  the  medium  of  a  marketing  plan./  If  one  enumerates  in  one's 
mind  the  farm  products  of  domestic  and  export  importance,  it  will  be 
apparent  how  multitudinous  are  the  problems,  and  how  wide  the  field 
to  be  covered. 

Marketing  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  arts.   Throughout  the  ages, 
bargaining  power  has  been  the  strength  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 
If  Esau  had  had  a  keener  sense  of  bargaining  power,  he  would  not  have 
sold  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.   Well,  the  purpose  of  the 
marketing  services  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
increase  the  farmers r  bargaining  power.   In  a  very  real  sense,  most 
policies  in  agriculture  are  marketing  policies.   The  ultimate  end  of 
all  farm  production  is  the  market. 

The  most  widely  known  legislative  aid  to  agriculture  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Natural  Products  Marketing  Act.   In  dealing  tonight 
with  marketing  services,  however,  we  are  not  referring  to  this  special 
machinery,  but  to  specific  commodity  enactments  in  effect  for  a  number 
of  years,  such  as  the  Live  Stock  and  Live  Stock  Products  Act,  which 
deals  with  supervision  of  the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  live  stock 
products;  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Act,  ^the  Seeds,  Feed  and 
Fertilizers  Acts,  dialing  *ith  the  class  of  commodities  mentioned;  the 
Animal  Contagious  Diseases  Act;  and  the  well-known  Meat  and  Canned  Foods 
Act.   And  there  is  other  legislation,  such  as  is  directly  concerned  with 
the  marketing  of  fruit,  of  honey,  of  tobacco,  of  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
etcetera.   In  fact,  no  one  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada, 
important  in  the  domestic  and  export  market,  is  without  Dominion 
Government  assistance. 

Many  projects  have  been  set  up,  and  these  projects  are  actually 
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the  marketing  services.   The  legislation  is  the  author  of  their  being 
but  only  that* 

Among  the  better  known  marketing  services  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  are;  hog  grading;  egg  and  poultry  grading; 
seed  certification;  cheese  and  butter  grading;  agricultural  commodity 
demonstrations;  market  standards  of  quality,  branding  and  sale  of  the 
two  top  grades  of  beef,  now  the  criterion  of  quality  and  known  as  Red 
Brand  and  Blue  Brand  Beef. 

In  all  these  projects,  the  consumer  plays  a  most  important  role. 
It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  United  Kingdom's  heroic  and  far-reaching 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  her  agriculture,  every  recognition  is  given  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  consumer  who  decides  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  most  important  of  the  projects.   And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  success  of  policies  in  Canada./  If  the  consumer  were  to 
remain  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  for  price  of  his  purchases,  and 
ceased  to  demand  quality  guaranteed,  then  much  of  the  effort  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  would  become  of  no  benefit  to  the 

>ducer.   Therefore,  the  chancellor  of  the  home  exchequer  should 
realize  th*t  in  demanding  graded  products,  cleanly  handled  and 
efficiently  merchandized,  she  is  very  wisely  economizing  and  as  well  is 
helping  the  producer  of  first-class  commodities.   Therefore,  always 
ask  for  the  graded  product* 

Full  information  regarding  all  these  policies  can  be  secured  on 
application  to  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

And  now  we  have  just  a  moment  in  which  to  deal  with  the  markets 
intelligence  services  of  the  Department.   These  services  provide 
unbiassed,  up-to-date,  and  regular  news  on  supply  and  demand  of  all 
classes  of  farm  production.   How  great  the  handicap,  then,  in  remaining 
blind,  often  deliberately  so,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  butter,  cheese, 
live  stock,  tobacco,  eggs,  fruits,  etc.    And  how  foolish!   This  service, 
as  well  as  other  services,  is  a  public  service,  free  on  application  to 
all  directly  interested  in  production. 

The  next       in  this  series  will  be  the  last  and  will  be  entitles 
"The  End  of  the  Series".   It  will  be  given  at  this  same  time  ne. 
Thursday  evening. 


ROMANCE  AMD  DIVIDENDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TAU  BO.  50  -  April  £5.  1955. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SERIES 


This  is  the  last  of  the  flye-alnute  talks  in  the  Romance  and  Dividends 
in  Agriculture  Series  for  this  season.   These  have  been  given  Xy   the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  coast  to  coast  network  of  the  Canadian  Radio 
Commission  Stations  at  this  same  time  every  Thursday  evening.   Those  who  have 
heard  the  previous  twenty-nine  talks,  which  began  on  October  4,  1954 ,  will,  no 
doubt,  readily  agree  that  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  has.  justified 
the  title  of  the  series. 

The  oldest,  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of  all  industries  -  agriculture  - 
assuredly  is  charged  with  romance     artainly  returns  dividends  even  though  those 
may  not  always  be  in  specie  or  money  to  the  extent  desired.   It  is  still  true, 
as  Daniel  Webster  said  95  years  ago,  "When  tUlage  begins,  other  arts  follow.  The 
farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of  civilization. " 

The  object  of  each  talk  has  been  to  attempt  in  the  brief  space  of  five 
minutes  to  give  to  those  who  listened  in  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  across  the  ex- 
tensive expanse  of  land  and   intervening  waters  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  interesting 
summary  of  some  phase  of  the  work  or  service  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  available  both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The      ts  have  covered  a 
wide  and  varied  field  such  as  entomology  as  related  to  the  farm,  the  garden  and  the 
home;  poultry  and  eggs,  fruits,  dairy  products,  Boys1  and  Girls1  Farm  Clubs,  meat 
inspection  and  the  grading  of  beef  end  bacon;  cereals,  canned  foods;  a  review  of 
the  agricultural  situation  in  Canada  at  the  dawn  of  the  Hew  Xearj  honey,  maple 
syrup,  seed  catalogues  and  gardening.   All  of  these  have  a  very  real  place  in  the 
life  and  general  well  being  of  every  Canadian. 

The  series  was  suggested  t$r  Hem.  Robert  Weir,  Dominion  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  who  desired  to  make  more  widely  known  the  broad  basis  of  service 
his  Department,  in  co-operation  with  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,  has  to  offer  to  the  farmer,  to  the 
consumer  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  many  industries  closely  related  to  agriculture. 
When  the  suggestion  was  conveyed  to  the  Canadian  Radio  Commission  it  was  readily 
accepted  and  its  network  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  without  charge.  Throughout  the  50  weeks  the  Com     ners  and  their 
staff  have  given  invaluable  co-operation  and  to  a  most  encouraging  degree.  This 
the  Department  desires  gratefully  to  acknowledge . 


It  is  evident  that  the  talks  have  been      iated,  lor  many  of  those 
who  have  heard  then  while  sitting  at  their  radios  in  urban  centres,  in  rural 
districts,  and  in  isolated  dwellings  somewhat  remote  from  established  communities 
have  written  for  copies  of  the  talks  or  for  literature  issued  by  the  Department 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  talk*   We  recall  that  the  first  request  cane  from 
Kerrobert,  Saskatchewan,  the  second  from  Sydney,  Nova  Bcf      nd  the  third  from 
Hew  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  which  Indicates  the  far  flung  scope  of  the  radio, 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  modern  inventions*  The  radio  is  an  incomparable  link 
of  contact}  it  has  virtually  eliminated  isolation  for  it  transmits  sound  through  the 
air  at  the  same  speed  as  light  travels  from  the  sun*  This  means  that  the  radio 
listener  in  the  most  remote  settlement  of  the  Dominion  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
can  hear  a  programme  at  the  precise  moment  at  which  it  is  broadcast  from  a  station 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  away* 

Since  the  first  three  requests  for  copies  of  the  talks  and  incidental 
literature  were  received,  there  has  oome  each  week  a  steady  stream  of  similar 
requests*  Sometimes,  following  a  talk  on  some  subject  with  a  more  or  lees  popular 
appeal,  such  as  Boys1  and  Girl©1  Farm  Clubs,  Hallowe,en  Apples,  Canada's  Best  in 
Beef*  Maple  Syrup,  Eggs  for  Baeter*  we  received  heavy  mails  from  all  parts  of  the 
country* 

But  the  conclusion  of  this  series  of  radio  talks  to-night  does  not  lm>  ly 

any  slackening  of  the  activities  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture*  The 

service  of  its  varied  branches  will  continue  to  be  maintained  and  extended  to  all 

the  people  of  the  Dominion.   All  are  directly  effected  by  its  work,  though  its 

principal  interest  is  the  farmer,  and  the  cause  of  good  tauab  ndry,  for  — 

111  husbandry  braggeth 
To  go  with  the  best; 
Good  husbandry  baggeth 
Up  gold  in  his  chest* 

So  we  wish  our  listeners  Au  Revoir  *ith  the  hope  to  be  with  you 

again  next  autumn  when  the  farmers  of  Canada  have  quit  their  fields  after 

what   *•  trust  will  be  a  profitable  harvest* 
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